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Cleveland’s Last Message. 


Mr. Cleveland has delivered what is {believed and’ hoped 
to be his last official message to the American people. In 
view of the numerous mistakes committed alike in foreign and 
domestic affairs by his administration, with their disastrous 
consequences to the nation, his last message might have been 
expected to contain at least an air of modesty regarding the 
topics on which his policy has been most disastrous to the 
country. But such is not the case; he is evidently bound to 
leave office an unrepentant blunderer. Instead of frankly con- 
fessing the miscarriage of his great tariff reform measure, which 
cut off the revenues, destroyed business, created a financial 
panic, and added nearly $300,000,000 to the national debt, 
he attempts a defense of it with as much assurance as if it had 
been a great success. In the face of the fact that the nation 
has suffered industrial depression and panic during his entire 
term, and bonds-have four times been issued to save the 
Treasury from bankruptcy, he pretends that the Wilson Bill 
has increased the market for our manufactures and produced a 
surplus of $128,000,000 in the Treasury. He says ‘‘ whatever 
may be its shortcomings as a complete measure of tariff re- 
form, it must be conceded ¢hat it has opened the way to a freer 
and greater exchange of commodities between us and other coun- 
tries, and thus furnished a wider market for our products and 
mauufactures.” 

‘ Freer and greater exchange of commodities,” forsooth! 
It has indeed opened a greater market in this country for 
foreign producers, but, as everybody knows, it has been at 
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the sacrifice of our domestic industries. Is Mr. Cleveland so 
blinded with self-approbation as to imagine that the great 
mass of manufacturers and business men who have had to sus- 
pend operations, going into bankruptcy and losing the savings 
of a lifetime, and the millions of workmen who have had to 
endure the privations of enforced idleness can be deluded by 
such phrases? If the American people could be made toaccept 
such sophistry in the face of the last four years’ experience, 
there would indeed be little hope for the perpetuation of 
popular government in this country. 

To say that the Wilson Bill has furnished a wider market 
for our products and manufactures betrays a reckless disre- 
gard for accuracy, unsurpassed by Bryan in his most desper- 
ate moments. Mr. Cleveland knows that instead of our 
manufacturers having secured wider markets, they have lost 
the domestic market they previously had, and for more than 
three years have been languishing in a state of paralysis solely 
because their market has been contracted by the withering 
hand of so-called tariff reform. 

In his endeavor to justify the above, he says, ‘‘ The only 
entire fiscal year during which this law has been in force ended 
on the 3d day of June, 1896. In that year our imports in- 
creased over those of the previous year more than $6,500,000, 
while the value of the domestic products we exported and 
which found markets abroad was nearly $70,000,000 more 
than during the previous year.” 

This statement is doubly dishonest in that it is a mis- 
statement and a misinterpretation of the case presented. The 
imports for 1896 were not, as he says, $6,500,000 but $47,- 
740,059 greater than those of the previous year. The facts 
are as follows: 


Total imports, 1896, - - - $779,710,024 
> ™ 1895,-  - - 731,969,965 
$47,740,059 


The next part of Mr. Cleveland’s statement, namely, 
that we exported nearly $70,000,000 more in 1896 than dur- 
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ing the previous year is false by implication. The evident in- 
tention here is to create the impression that the export of 
domestic products to foreign markets is greatly on the 
increase by virtue of the Wilson Bill. ‘Io use his own words, 
‘«It has opened the way to a freer and greater exchange of 
commodities between us and other countries, and thus fur- 
nished a wider market for our products and manufactures.” 

In taking 1895 for the basis of comparison, Mr. Cleve- 
land selects the zero year. That was the year when the 
industries of the whole nation lay most prostrate under the 
paralysing influence of the disastrous onslaught of the Wilson 
Bill, and our exports touched their lowest point since 1889. 
That is very much like basing the percentages of progress on 
zero, and then counting every symptom of life as a great 
advance. It reminds one of the argument against co-educa- 
tion, on the grounds that the census shows that 50 per cent of 
the women and only I per cent of the men attending co-edu- 
cational institutions get married during the school year. 
When examined, the facts show that in the institution inves- 
tigated there were two women and one hundred men students, 
and one of the men married one of the women. In order 
to have accuracy of statement, it is just as important to have 
an honest basis of comparison as it is a correct statement of 
facts. To put integrity into Mr. Cleveland’s statement 
regarding the influence of the Wilson Bill on imports and 
exports, the comparison must be made not between 1896 and 
1895, but between 1896 and 1892, when the business condi- 
tions were under the policy his administration overthrew. 

In 1892 the exports of domestic products to foreign 
countries amounted to $1,015,732,011, and in 1896 they 
amounted only to $863,200,487, or $152,531,524 less than 
in the year before Mr. Cleveland took office. In other words, 
instead of increasing the markets abroad for American pro- 
ducts by nearly $70,000,000, his policy reduced the foreign 
market for American products by over 1524 million dollars. 
The way to get the real effect, however, of Mr. Cleveland’s 
policy upon our national prosperity, as indicated in foreign 
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trade, is to compare the total exports and imports for 1892 
and 1896. They were as follows: 








1892, Exports, - - $1,015,732,011 
1892, Imports, - - 827,402,462 
$1,843,134,473 
1896, Exports, - - $863,200,487 
1896, Imports, - - 779,724,074 
———_ $1, 642,925,161 
Difference, - - 200,209, 312 


Thus, in 1892, our foreign trade amounted to over 
$200,000,000 more than in 1896, the year in which Mr. Cleve- 
land would have us believe that our exports were increased 
nearly $70,000,000. In other words, our foreign trade was 
over $200,000,000 less in the best year of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration than in the year before his muddling régime 
began. This pretended showing of increased prosperity in 
the face of general business prostration is equalled only by his 
announcement of $128,000,000 surplus in the Treasury as an 
evidence of ample revenues when he has run the country in 
debt $262,000,000. On that principle, a person might borrow 
$1,000,000, squander $900,000 of it and then point to the re- 
maining $100,000 as a surplus abundantly proving his sol- 
vency. A new -system of mathematics, as well as of states- 
manship, would be necessary to give the semblance of integrity 
to this kind of presentation. 

A BROADSIDE AGAINST TRUSTS. 

The last topic considered in the message is ‘‘ trusts and 

monopolies,” which is treated as follows: 


** Another topic in which our people rightfully take a deep interest may be 
here briefly considered. I refer to the existence of trusts and other huge aggre- 
gations of capital, the object of which is to secure the monopoly of some particu- 
lar branch of trade, industry or commerce, and to stifle wholesome competition. 
When these are defended it is usually on the ground that though they increase 
profits they also reduce prices and thus may benefit the public. /¢ must be re- 
membered, however, that a reduction of prices to the people is not one of the real 
objects of these organizations, nor is their tendency necessarily in that direction. 
If it occurs in a particular case, it is only because it accords with the purposes 
or interests of those managing the scheme. 

Such occasional results fall far short of compensating the fa/fadle evils 
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charged to the account of trusts and monopolies. Their tendency is to crush 
out individual independence and to hinder or prevent the free use of human 
faculties and the full development of human character. Through them thes 
farmer, the artisan and the small trader is in danger of dislodgment from the 
proud position of being his own master, watchful of all that touches his 
country’s prosperity, in which he has an individual lot, and interested in all that 
affects the advantages of business of which he is a factor, to be relegated to the 
level of a mere appurtenance to a great machine, with little free will, with no 
duty but that of passive obedience, and with little hope or opportunity of rising 
in the scale of responsible and helpful citizenship.” 


Whoever may be responsible for Mr. Cleveland’s mis- 
statements and sophistical reasoning on the tariff, this passage 
is unquestionably his own. It has the same pompous, mar- 
ket-place flavor which characterized his ‘‘ 6th of December 
message,’ his ‘‘ Madison Square Garden” speech and other 
house-top deliverances, intended to inflame the sentiment of 
the masses against the promoters of American industry. If 
it were the utterance of a private citizen, a newspaper editor 
or an aspiring politician, it might be passed over as a piece 
of flippant sensationalism, but being the official utterance of 
the President of the United States, gives it undue, and even 
dangerous, significance, as the following, from a_ recent 
editorial in the New York /ournal of Commerce, clearly 
shows : 

‘* President Cleveland has been quoted as saying that the 
greatest dangers which now menace the country are the greed 
of organized wealth and the rapacity of corporations. The 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. David R. Francis, has just given 
utterance to an opinion of like tenor in the following terms: 
‘If some legislation is not enacted to check the growing in- 
fluence of wealth and circumscribe the power of trusts and 
monopolies there will be an uprising of this people before 
the century closes which will endanger our institutions.’ 
Neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Francis is of the Bryan order 
of phrase-mongers. Official position apart, both of them are 
men whose words have a weight, as presumably based on ex- 
perience, reflection and conviction.” 

Alas, it is too true that upon this subject Mr. Cleveland 
is really ‘‘of the Bryan order of phrase-mongers.’”’ His whole 
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passage on ‘‘ trusts and monopolies” is a virtual misrepresent- 
ation of the subject, unsustained by either fact or principles. He 
confounds legitimate industrial organization with uneconomic 
legislation which is at once to confound and misrepresent the 
subject. Mr. Cleveland ought to know that the Standard Oil 
Trust, Sugar Trust, Tobacco Trust and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company are dona fide productive organizations 
and are as unlike mere speculative combines, as truth is unlike 
falsehood. The uneconomic character of these speculative com- 
bines constantly tends to prevent their ultimate success, as is 
abundantly illustrated in the experience of the copper, nail, 
whiskey, pottery and steel pools, and the Chicago wheat cor- 
ner, all of which within the last few years have come to grief, 
involving the ruin of millionaires, and, in the case of copper, 
came near wrecking the Bank of France; all through trying to 
make abnormal profits by uneconomic methods. Trusts, as we 
have said, are an entirely different type.. They are not mere 
agreements between individuals arbitrarily to regulate the 
price of commodities, but are the integration of productive 
plants for permanent economic purposes. 

The history of trusts shows that wherever they have been 
sufficiently well managed to become permanent, they have 
rendered a double service to the community by both improv- 
ing the quality of the product and lowering the price to the 
public. Take, for instance, the Standard Oil Company, the 
most conspicuous in this class of organizations. In 1871, the 
year before this trust was organized, the price of refined oil 
was 24.24 cents per gallon, and it was poor explosive stuff 
which endangered the life of every housewife who used it. 
During the twenty-five years of this organization, it has 
steadily improved the quality of the product until it is now 
practically non-explosive, and it has, at the same time, through 
the use of improved methods, steadily lowered the price 
until it is now, December 14th, in barrels, 6.2 cents a gallon. 
Besides this the trust has greatly improved the quality and 
lowered the price of a whole series of mineral oils which have 
been developed as by-products of the petroleum industry. 
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When the Cotton Seed Oil Trust was organized twelve 
years ago, the price of standard summer yellow oil was over 
47 cents a gallon, and is now only 26 cents a gallon; thus, 
during twelve years, the price has been reduced by the 
trust 21 cents, or about 44 per cent. 

The Sugar Trust, although it has made some mistakes, 
has performed the same kind of service in reference to the 
sugar industry. During the nine years of its existence it 
has gradually improved the quality of all refined sugars, and 
reduced the price to the consumer by nearly three cents a 
pound, or over 40 percent. The same is true of the tele- 
graph and railroad organizations, all of which are the victims 
of this so-called ‘‘ anti-monopoly” antagonism. 

Again, after admitting that, ‘‘ though they increase the 
profits, they also reduce prices and thus may benefit the 
public,” he says: ‘‘It must be remembered, however, that 
a reduction of prices to the people is not one of the real objects 
of these organizations. . . . . If it occursina particular 
case, it is only because it accords with the purposes or 
interests of those managing the scheme.” 

Is it possible to imagine a more uneconomic statement 
than this? If trusts reduce prices ‘‘ and thus benefit the pub- 
lic, it is only because it accords with the purposes or interests 
of those managing the scheme”! Who, but an ignoramus, 
ever supposed that it was done for anything else? Does Mr. 
Cleveland imagine that large business enterprises, involving 
the investment of hundreds of millions of dollars, are con- 
ducted for pastime and philanthropy? Does he invest in gilt- 
edge stocks at the suggestion of Broker Benedict as a matter 
of charity or to reduce prices to the public? Is that the 
way his large fortune has been made since he became Presi- 
dent? 

Every mere tyro in political science knows that self-inter- 
est is the controlling influence in all industrial organizations. 
Productive enterprise could not be successfully conducted on 
any other principle. The very fact that ‘‘the interests of 
those managing ”’ trusts leads to a reduction of prices and a 
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benefit to the public is the surest and most conclusive evidence 
that trusts are beneficial institutions. 

To object to an institution as a public evil because its 
prime object is profits, when the very self-interest of profit 
getting brings low prices, is to talk more like a charlatan 
than a statesman. The development of industrial institutions 
which couple public good with private gain, by making large 
profits inseparable from low prices, is the very acme of econ- 
omic organization. Successfully to inaugurate such a produc- 
tive régime would do more permanently to solve the problem 
of poverty and barbarism for the human race than all the 
philanthropy evolved since the dawn of the Christian era. 

The claim that trusts reduce the individual to ‘‘a mere 
appurtenance to agreat machine” and destroy ‘‘ responsible 
and helpful citizenship” further shows that Mr. Cleveland is 
influenced more by ignorant sentiment than by economic 
knowledge. The one great fact which does more than all 
others to promote ‘‘ responsible and helpful citizenship” is in- 
dustrial prosperity and social opportunity. It is not the mere 
fact that a person works for himself, but.that he gets a /arge 
income for his work that makes for ‘‘ helpful citizenship.” 
Being a ‘‘ mere appurtenance to a great machine” is not dis- 
advantageous to citizenship, if it brings steady employment 
and high wages. The easier and more secure is made the 
earning of a living by the masses, the greater their freedom 
for political and social development and ‘‘ helpful citizenship.” 
Nothing destroys ‘‘ helpful citizenship ” so much as low wages 
and the precariousness of employment. 

Character is not developed by the way people work, but 
by the way they live; not by what they do in the shops, but 
by what they do and where they go and the influences they 
come in contact with when they leave the shops. In other 
words, it is not in earning the income but in the size of it and 
the manner of consuming it that develops character and makes 
for good or poor citizenship. 

If Mr. Cleveland’s statements were true, every factory, 
every corporation, every industrial concern which increases 
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the division of labor would be detrimental to ‘ helpful 
citizenship,” whereas, all the ‘‘ helpful citizenship” among 
the common people has come with and through this very di- 
vision of labor which has constantly tended to make the 
laborer an ‘‘ appurtenance to a great machine.” 

The truth is, trusts are a normal phase of industrial 
growth. They are simply the most efficient form of the cor 
poration type of industrial organization. They are more 
prevalent in this country than in Europe, because the corpo- 
rate form of industrial organization is more necessary here, 
solely because of our rapid advance. In the older countries 
where the progress is slower, productive capital remained in 
the hands of individuals, families or partnerships, but the 
rapid industrial advance made here rendered this impossible. 
It was because we needed capital faster than we could create 
it, and the corporate form made it possible to obtain capital 
in small quantities from all classes and countries through the 
sale of bonds and stocks, that this type of organization evolved 
and became most prevalent. To have prevented the growth 
of corporations in this country would have destroyed the possi- 
bilities of a greater part of the industrial progress we have 
made during the last thirty years. 

The trust is but a larger and newer phase of the corporate 
‘form, namely: the integration of smaller corporate bodies. 
They are rendering the same economic service to the com- 
munity that the corporations rendered years ago; and those 
who rail indiscriminately against them do but reveal their 
ignorance of the principles and history of modern industrial 
development. 

There are three important respects in which trusts render 
a valuable economic service to the community. (1.) As we 
have already pointed out, in improving the quality and re- 
ducing the price of commodities. (2.) In giving permanence 
and stability to productive enterprise, and thereby lessening 
the tendency to business inflation and industrial depression. 
(3.) Giving regularity of employment to labor, and reducing 
the evil of enforced idleness. These are the natural conse- 
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quences of large integrations of capital, because the larger 
the capital invested, the greater the loss by stoppage or 
partial operation. Success in colossal enterprises depends 
chiefly upon continuous use at full capacity, consequently, as 
a matter of self-interest, not philanthropy, continuous em- 
ployment is an inseparable element of the trust form of 
industry. Whatever will reduce prices, diminish industrial 
depressions and lessen the frequency of enforced idleness, 
although it may have some defects, is a permanent benefactor 
to the human race. Those, therefore, like Bryan and Cleve- 
land, who merely mouth against trusts, lumping them with 
speculative corners and combines, are but preaching economic 
sedition, and fomenting a vicious sentiment in the community 
that can have no other effect than industrial disruption and 
political danger. 





The Election and Republican Institutions. 

There is no evil without some good. The good that 
seems to have resulted from the dangerous aspects of the 
recent election is its awakening and educational effect upon 
the American people. Hitherto statesmen, party organizers 
and public citizens generally have failed to realize the growing 
significance of the social question, especially in its industrial 
aspects, as represented by the working people. The pertur- 
bations created by the different localized efforts of working- 
men, sometimes moderate and sometimes irrational, have been 
treated with direct opposition, contemptuous sneers or with 
indifferent silence. The amalgamation, however, of all these 
malcontent groups at Chicago resulting in the nomination of 
Bryan and securing for him a plurality of votes in twenty-two 
states, and a popular vote of over 6,000,000 has very properly 
created serious alarm for republican institutions. Whether 
this alarm will promote the efforts broadly and scientifically to | 
deal with the problems which have given rise to the discon- 
tent or whether it will promote only efforts to repress the 
movement of popular hostility to existing institutions is the 
serious question. 
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Thus far, the signs are not particularly encouraging. The 
* tendency seems to be to ascribe the dangerous movement to 
the surface symptons rather than to economic and social 
causes from which they really arise. Not a few of the news- 
papers, for instance, ascribe the large vote for coin-debase- 
ment to the demagogical oratory of persons like Debs and 
Bryan; as if the empty demagogue could ever be a serious 
item in a social uprising, if not backed by a social grievance, 
real or imaginary. All such people can ever do is to fire an 
already inflammable mass; they never create it. 

The Forum for December contains three articles devoted t® 
this subject: ‘‘Some Practical Lessons of the Recent Cam- 
paign,’”’ by Hon. Andrew D. White; ‘‘ Will Government by 
the People Endure?” by David MacGregor Means, and ‘‘ The 
Brewing of the Storm,” by Goldwin Smith. 

In discussing the coming storm, Professor Goldwin Smith 
is scarcely less depressing than is the popular vote cast for 
Bryan. He writes like a helpless and hopeless pessimist point- 
ing to a brewing storm whose catastrophe is only to be averted 
by relapsing into militarism. 

Professor Smith has the misfortune of viewing American 
economic phenomena from the Manchester School point of 
view, and consequently misapprehends at the very outset the 
real working yeast of our industrial problem. As one of the 
brewing dangers in store for us, he cites the use of improved 
methods and the factory system, and says: 

‘¢ The improvement of machinery must always be throw- 
ing hands.out of employment. Women are displacing men in 
what once were male occupations; and the trade unions, 
whether for good or evil in the long run, create a temporary 
monopoly of labor. An adjustment will, no doubt, come. 
But it is far off; meantime there is suffering and revolt. 

‘Factory life could hardly fail to be, even in the United 
States, as it has been in Europe, a seed-plot of industrial and 
social discontent. The labor isin the last degree mechanical, 
monotonous and repulsive. A hand-loom weaver might at 
least have joy in his completed work. The factory hand, hour 
after hour, day after day, repeats the same petty operation 
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amidst the din of machinery, perhaps amidst furnace heat and 
grime. He has no interest except his wages, increase of which 
fills his thoughts. The congregated masses are inflammable and 
present materials ready for the agitator, who does not fail to 
appear and ply the trade by which he lives. It is the fatal 
tendency of the factory system, and generally of production 
on the large scale, todrawa sharp line between the master and 
the workman; and to make that line still sharper is the policy 
of the labor agitator who discourages in the workman any idea 
of rising into the master class. The wages of the workman 
have risen, his condition has improved; but the general result 
is not contentment; naturally enough, it is rather craving for 
more.” 

All this is but the normal working of social progress; it 
is the very march of civilization itself. Tobe sure, the factory 
system creates discontent, but it is the discontent upon which 
human progress depends for its momentum. Without this, 
the race would remain in barbarism and poverty. The nations 
which have made marked progress during the last 150 years 
are those where these very forces have most actively operated. 
Instead of being dangerous to popular government and indi- 
vidual freedom, factory methods and the social conditions they 
create, are the bulwarks of permanent democratic institutions. 

Having mistaken the social character and influence of the 
factory system, it is not surprising that he should exhibit the 
following misapprehension of the influence of the protective 
policy which has promoted the development of manufacturing 
industries in this country: 

‘* Protectionism and political corruption have gone, and 
can hardly fail to go hand in hand. That, under the system 
of protection, the non-manufacturing West and South must 
have suffered, may be assumed without statistical proof. The 
consequences of the policy have been greatly tempered to the 
United States by the vast extent of the home market; and 
they have owed their prosperity, not to external protection, 
but to internal free trade. On the other hand, the evils of 
the system have been aggravated by the form of government 
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and the mode in which the tariff is framed. Under the Cab- 
inet system of England there is a responsible Minister of 
Finance, who frames the budget and is bound to show that it 
is equitable to all interests and consistent with the require- 
ments of the revenue. In the case of the United States, 
there is no such initiative or controlling authority; the tariff 
is the resultant of a scramble among conflicting interests, suc- 
cess in which, if Congress is not much belied, sometimes de- 
pends, if not on bribery, on influences virtually corrupt. So 
far as this question is concerned, no disciple of Adam Smith 
and the great economists can refuse sympathy to the Chicago 
convention, especially as the name of the Republican candi- 
date was a synonym for extreme protection.”’ 

From this, one would imagine that our immense progress 
and prosperity was a real calamity, and that the factory sys- 
tem and the protective policy that promoted it are the chief 
causes of our woes. This is something akin to the doctrine that 
prosperity is a bad thing because it produces cities with tene- 
ment houses and Tammany Halls. Of course, the simple and 
effective remedy for this is not to have too much prosperity; 
if we had no factory system and no protection, we should have 
had sparse rural population, with few manufactures, and there 
might have been no Bryan or brewing storm. Inother words, 
if we had been contented to remain in barbarism, we should 
have avoided the difficulty of having to deal with the prob- 
lems of civilization. 

Consistently with this kind of reasoning, he points to 
trusts and monopolies as the culminating danger, and con- 
cludes by suggesting more soldiers: 

‘Yet the very existence of the apprehension, together 
with such warnings as the Pittsburg riots and the Debs riots, 
would seem to suggest that law, liberty and civilization can 
hardly be safe without a regular force sufficiently large to be 
sure of putting down violence and havoc at any given point 
within twenty-four hours after their outbreak. Regulars are 
respected by the populace, and would be especially respected 
by a foreign populace accustomed in its European home to 
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military repression. It is on regulars alone that in restoring 
order perfect reliance can be placed. The militiaman shares 
the passions of the local parties. If he is politically hostile 
to the movement which begets the riot, he is apt to fire too 
soon; if he is at heart in sympathy with the movement he is 
apt not to fire at all. The regular fires when the word is 
given.” 

In discussing the question ‘‘ Will Government by the 
People Endure?’’ Mr. Means goes over much the same 
ground as Goldwin Smith; condemning large wealth, censur- 
ing protection and pensions, but ascribes our chief danger to 
relaxing the power of the Supreme Court, as if free govern- 
ment depended upon the maintenance of an absolute power 
beyond the influence of the people. He thinks the fact that 
‘*a majority of Congress acting with the President could create 
a Supreme Court obedient to their will and a majority of the 
people could create a Congress and a President obedient to 
themselves,” is the danger point in our government. This is 
simply the cry for more militarism in another form. If the 
Supreme Court is to be above Congress acting with the Presi- 
dent and beyond the will of a majority of the people, it is no 
part of government by the people. According to this writer, 
the safeguard for governments by the people is to prevent 
the people from governing. 

To talk of the safeguards to ‘‘ government by the peo- 
ple” being gone because the complexion of the Supreme 
Court can be affected by the legislative and appointing power 
is mere political hysterics. Under democratic institutions all 
legislative, appointing and judiciary institutions derive their 
character, good or bad, from the people, hence the remedy 
for defects in government is not to be sought in taking the 
government away from the people, but in elevating the char- 
acter, intelligence and patriotism of the people who make the 
government. To increase the absolutism of the Supreme 
Court and augment the ranks of the standing army, can no 
more contribute to the solution of the problem of popular gov- 
ernment than the shooting down of strikers contributes to the 
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solution of the labor problem. As we have said, the true 
remedy lies not in strengthening the government against the 
people, but in strengthening the intelligent power of the peo- 
ple behind the government. 

It is highly gratifying to note that at least one of the 
writers in the Forum, Mr. Andrew D. White, has enough of 
the true spirit of American statesmanship and political philoso- 
phy to look in the right direction. In discussing ‘‘ Some 
Practical Lessons of the Recent Campaign,” Mr. White notes 
the disintegrating symptoms, but instead of rushing to mili- 
tarism and Supreme Courtism for the remedy, he turns to 
the means of creating sound public opinion on economic and 
political problems as the only method of giving security to 
prosperity and permanence to popular government. 

Instead of abusing the rich for having produced so much 
wealth, he suggests that they use a more liberal portion of it 
in the promotion of economic and political education. No 
sounder advice than the following has for a long time been 
given to American millionaires: 

‘* Here isa hint to men who are both rich and patriotic. 
Our leading colleges and universities should be strengthened 
more and more as fortresses against future outbursts of dema- 
gogism and Jack-Cadeism. Such institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, that of North Carolina, and Tulane Univer- 
sity in the South, and a multitude of universities in our 
Northern States might well be thus strengthened. New 
departments of history, of economical, political and social 
science, of comparative legislation, and of international law 
should be created and old ones strengthened. There are en- 
dowments possible to all fortunes. Professorships, lecture- 
ships, fellowships, scholarships, travelling bachelorships, and 
funds for buying books should be established or increased; 
thus shall future leaders be supplied and equipped—leaders in 
public life and in the press to marshal and guide the forces of 
right reason in the future developments of the present strug- 
gle and in other struggles. And not only this: from such 
central institutions sound doctrine will filter down through 
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various channels into the popular mind. The clergy, teach- 
ers, and broad-minded men of business will thus be equipped 
as missionaries of sound ideas, social and political. Not one 
of our universities, North, South, East or West, is equipped 
in this respect as it should be; not one is there that cannot 
be made, with such aid, far more effective in the present 
struggle and in other conflicts before us. . ; 

‘** Let wealthy and patriotic men consider this. How can 
they better hand down an honorable name to posterity? How 
can they better serve the country which they love ? 

‘¢ The time is coming when, in the increasing complica- 
tions of public affairs, public men will take more and more 
the character of experts. In order to deal successfully with 
most public questions there will be needed the preparation 
which comes only from thorough acquaintance with best think- 
ing upon such questions, and from careful study of the best 
methods and results in our own and other times, and in our 
own and other countries. Such training and knowledge will 
not supersede practical facility gained in public life itself, but 
it will fit men for entering public life; just as training in the 
best methods in law, medicine or engineering is a preliminary 
to practical experience in those professions. The critic may 
say, ‘This will produce doctrinaires.’ Even if so, doctrin- 
aires are vastly better than destructives. But there is no real 
danger of doctrinairism in a country where all theories are so 
constantly subjected to practical tests as in ours. One of the 
needs of the country which cannot be too strongly urged is 
the need of enlisting our best, strongest and brightest young 
men in public life. Here is the opportunity for far-sighted 
men of wealth to promote this enlistment. . . 

‘* The recent campaign, among its most practical teemen, 
teaches most clearly that the enlightenment of the citizens is 
the most important of public duties and the main condition 
of continued freedom. All should, so far as possible, contri- 
bute to that education which extends the area, not of the 
license urged on by anarchists and the utopias pictured by 
socialists, but of liberty as developed healthfully and steadily 
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in obedience to the lessons of history and constructive 
thought. 


‘* To say nothing of great benefactors still living, let such 
exemplars as Peter Cooper, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, 
Peabody, Vassar, Tulane, Stevens, Case, Pratt, Rose, Drexel, 
and their like be held in honored remembrance. Let a new 
and greater growth of munificence come in with the approach- 
ing growth of prosperity. Thus shall wealth justify its exist- 
ence; thus shall the outcries against the selfishness of the rich 
be proved slanderous; thus shall the liberty of our more 
enlightened states be increased and the foundations of rational 
liberty be imbedded deeply in the popular gratitude and in 
the universal sense of justice. No answer to nihilist or anar- 
chist, in the press or upon the platform, is so effective as the 
mention of Americans who, having gained wealth in develop- 
ing the great enterprises of their country, have used it largely 
in promoting the public good. Let this patriotic list be now 
extended in every field, and especially for the enlightenment 
of our people and the strengthening of our free institutions.” 

One of the chief sources of the present social unrest is 
the lack of sound teaching on economic and political ques- 
tions in our higher institutions of learning. They encourage 
the constant tendency to interpret American institutions and 
public policy in the light of European rather than American 
experience. Our American educational institutions should 
furnish the background for sound American public opinion. 
It is, therefore, not only highly important that American 
millionaires strengthen the hands and increase the power of 
American universities, but in doing so, it is of prime import- 
ance that they be strengthened in those departments dealing 
with the economic, political and financial problems. More- 
over, the education on these lines should be less negatively 
abstract and metaphysical, and more inductive and construc- 
tive, with the view of preparing their students, in whatever 
walk of life they may enter on leaving the university, to 
grapple with the real problems that our progressive and highly 
complex industrial conditions are creating. ° 
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“Sun’’-Light on Southern Politics. 

Party zeal is a most effective obstruction to clear political 
vision and correct public action, yet given time enough, ex- 
perience works wonders in bringing people round to a recog- 
nition of the essential truths in social life. It has taken many 
years to bring our brilliant contemporary, the New York Suz, 
to a full appreciation of the political methods of the South. 
It needed a Bryan campaign finally to lift the veil from its 
vision regarding the fraudulent and dangerous character of 
Southern politics. 

Twenty years ago, when Samuel J. Tilden ran as the 
Democratic candidate for President, it was demonstrated to 
all, whose judgment facts can influence, that such a thing as 
a fair election in the South was an unknown phenomenon, 
Ballot stuffing was the mildest form of fraud; people were 
kept away from the polls by shotguns, masked mobs and 
other methods known to the politics of the South. In whole 
districts, Republicans were coerced and deprived of their suf- 
frage, and not infrequently killed, if they persisted in exercis- 
ing their right to vote after receiving proper warning to stay 
away from the polls. 

The Sun's devotion to Tilden and Tammany was too 
strong to permit it to recognize the significance of these facts. 
The failure to seat Mr. Tilden in the White House by these 
fraudulent methods seems to have caused our contemporary 
practically to ignore these barbarous tactics and assume the 
role of martyr, as if elections in the South were orderly, hon- 
orable affairs. Even so late as four years ago, it aided, and 
claims to have accomplished, the election of Mr. Cleveland by 
inventing the motto, ‘‘no negro domination;” the object, 
of course, being to intensify party feeling by stimulat- 
ing class and race prejudice. These brute-force methods 
have gradually declined with the advance of civilization. 
Fraud and coercion were less prevalent in the Southern 
states during the recent election than ever before. Yet, the 
work of political regeneration is not quite complete; it is 
known that the electoral votes of at least two states were 
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stolen in 1896. The fact that the frauds this time were in 
the interest of Bryan instead of Tilden seems to have hada 
clarifying effect upon The Sun's view of the subject, for which 
every American should rejoice. Zhe Sun isa great power in 
American journalism. It is a colossal force to have on the 
right side, and almost a monster to have on the wrong side; 
but thanks to Bryan (there is no evil that does not bring some 
good) The Sun is at last on the right side of this subject. 

In its issue of November 28th, it had a vigorous editorial 
entitled ‘‘ A Disgrace and Peril,” which, in its characteristi- 
cally powerful style discussed Southern political methods. It 
not only pointed out the disgraceful extent of fraud practiced 
in Southern elections, but it conclusively proved that the 
Southern states have an abnormally large representation in 
Congress proportionately to the votes they cast, as compared 
with the Eastern states. It says: 

‘‘All the eleven old secessionist, or Confederate States, 
gave their electoral votes to Bryan. At least, they will be 
counted for him, no matter what was the real poll. Those 
States, according to the official returns and the approxi- 
mately correct unofficial returns, polled an aggregate vote of 
about 2,100,000, or a little more than 15 per cent of the total 
vote of the Union; yet they have 112 electoral votes out of 
the total of 447, or about one-quarter. They are notorious for 
fraudulent election practices, and their vote, in many cases, 
is shamefully small, considering their population. This, of 
course, is not merely scandalous; it is also injurious and 
dangerous, and assails the principles on which our Govern- 
ment rests. It gives the old Southern Confederacy an unfair 
advantage, or rather by means of it they take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the honest States, whose electoral colleges really 
represent the voting population and the voters who actually 
go to the polls without restraint, and have their votes counted. 
Let us make some comparisons of the vote at the late elec- 
tion as officially returned. Louisiana, with 8 electoral votes, 
polled, or there was returned as polled, a popular vote of 
only 100,900; but Connecticut, with 6 electoral votes only, 

a 
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cast 174,462 votes. New Jersey, with 10 electoral votes, or 
only 2 more than Louisiana, polled a popular vote of 371,014, 
or more than three times as many. Florida, with 4 electoral 
votes, polled only 46,248; but Vermont, with the same num- 
ber of electoral votes, cast 63,655. Kansas, with 10 elec- 
toral votes, or only 2 more than Louisiana, cast 335,143. 
The two States of Louisiana and Florida, with 12 electoral 
votes together, return only 147,148, as against the 371,014 
of New Jersey, with its 10 electoral votes. 

‘*The unofficial reports show even more strikingly this 
disproportionate Southern electoral vote. For instance, in 
Mississippi, with 9 electoral votes, the popular vote was less 
than 70,000, or little more than that of Vermont, with its 4 
electoral votes.” 

Nothing could be more gratifying to the friends of pure 
elections and honest political methods than this frank though 
rather belated recognition of the true character of Southern pol- 
itics, which has for a generation scandalized American political 
life in the eyes of the civilized world. But Zhe Suz has not 
merely got its eyes open to the fraudulent character of South- 
ern politics, but it has awakened to the further fact that the 
‘no negro domination” cry was really a false issue, and now 
admits that ‘‘ negro domination,” bad as it might have been, 
would have been better than the domination of fraud and 
crime which prevailed. It says: 

‘* Nothing justifies election fraud, and its shameless justi- 
fication in Southern states on the pretext that it is necessary 
to prevent negro domination, is creating a sentiment among 
honest men that perhaps the time has come when, after all, 
negro domination is requisite to cure the terrible evil and ward 
off the menacing infamy. Far better would be negro domina- 
tion than is the present domination of fraud. Better negro 
domination in the Souththan the domination of cheating in 
the Union, isan opinion which is finding very general expression 
in all honest communities at this time, when we have just es- 
caped from the possibility of ruin threatened by such cheating.” 

This is but another proof that Zhe Sun is the greatest 
newspaper in America. 
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Evolution of English Trade-Unionism. 

The September number of the Political Science Quarterly 
contains an important paper on ‘‘ Primitive Democracy in 
British Trade-Unionism,’”’ by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
of London, authors of a comprehensive History of Trade- 
Unionism. : 

The object of the article in the Quarterly is to trace the 
processes by which centralization and efficient organization 
have succeeded the attempts at pure democracy, rotation 
methods, direct legislation, etc., which characterized the early 
history of English trade-unions. It is important to under- 
stand the development of workingmen’s organizations in Eng- 
land, since the forces underlying the labor movement have 
been longer at work there than elsewhere, and trade-unionism 
has now established itself as a permanent factor in British in- 
dustrial life. Unfortunately, it has not yet reached that point 
in this country. Here, the movement has yet to be accorded 
that definite recognition and standing, both legal and moral, 
which must be accorded before it will be able to attain its 
highest usefulness as one of the great and necessary forces in 
the progress of society. The problem of gaining this recogni- 
tion and respectability for organized labor is one of the most 
serious and pressing with which we now have to deal. 

The article referred to is an admirable presentation of the 
subject. We regret that limit of space prevents its reproduc- 
tion entire, but its main points will be found in the following 
extracts. The authors have gone into the subject of British 
trade-unionism quite thoroughly, and may be regarded as good 
authority : 

‘«The early trade club was a democracy of the most 
rudimentary type, free alike from permanent officials and 
from a representative or executive. Each member had an 
equal and identical share in the government of the society, 
and we may trace the existence of a strong prejudice in the 
workman against the setting apart of any of his fellows to 
form an administrative or governing class. Persistent efforts 
are accordingly made, through fines and free refreshments, to 
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secure the attendance of the whole body of the members. 
The general meeting strives itself to transact all the business, 
and grudingly delegates any of its functions either to officers 
or to committees. When this delegation can no longer be 
avoided, the expedients of rotation and short periods of , 
service are used ‘to prevent imposition’ or any undue in- 
fiuence by particular members. In this earliest type of trade- 
union democracy we find, in fact, the most childlike faith not 
only that ‘all men are equal,’ but also that ‘what concerns 
all should be decided by all.’”’ 

‘* It is obvious that this form of democracy was com- 
patible only with the smallest possible amount of business. 
But it was, in our opinion, not so much the growth of the 
financial and secretarial transactions of the unions, as the 
exigencies of their warfare with the employers that first led 
to a departure from this simple ideal. The legal and social 
persecutions to which trade-unionists were subject, at any rate 
up to 1824, made secrecy and promptitude absolutely neces- 
sary for successful operations; and, accordingly, at all critical 
times we find the direction of affairs passing out of the hands 
of the general meeting into those of a responsible, if not a 
representative, committee. ¥ 

** So far we have dealt wdnaigaliy with trade clubs con- 
fined to particular towns or districts. When, in any trade, 
these local clubs united to form a federal union, or when one 
of them enrolled members in other towns, government by a 
general meeting of ‘the trade,’ or of all the members, be- 
came impracticable. At this stage some kind of representa- 
tive institutions would nowadays seem to have been inevitable. 
But it is significant to notice how slowly, reluctantly and in- 
completely the trade unionists have incorporated in their con- 
stitutions what is often regarded as the specifically Anglo- 
Saxon form of democracy—the elected representative assem- 
bly, appointing and controlling a standing executive. ° 
The trade-union met the needs of expanding democracy by 
altogether new expedients. Instead of a representative as- 
sembly, the supreme authority was, as in the local trade clubs, 
‘the voices’ of the whole community, expressed in the 
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referendum. Instead of a cabinet dependent on such an as- 
sembly, we have the unique institution of ‘the governing 
branch.’ And contrary to the practice alike of political gov- 
ernments and of joint stock corporations, we find the civil ser- 
vice of this trade-union world chosen, not by the executive 
committee, but by direct vote of the whole body of mem- 


” 


bers. — 
‘* The institution of a ‘ governing branch’ had the advan- 
tage of being the cheapest machinery of central administration 
that could be devised. The far-reaching national union 
secured its executive committee, in fact, at no greater expense 
than a small local society. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, with slight modifications which we shall hereafter de- 
scribe, the governing branch has continued to form a feature 
in the majority of trade-union constitutions down to the 
present day. So long, indeed, as the function of the national 
executive was confined to that of a ‘center of communica- 
tion’ between practically autonomous local branches, or, to 
use the phrase of the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, ‘a center of action that we may the more readily 
communicate with each other,’ no alteration in the machinery 
was necessary. The duties of the secretary, like those of his 
committee, were not beyond the competence of ordinary 
artisans working at their trade and devoting only their even- 
ings to their official business. But with the multiplication of 
branches and the formation of a central fund, the secretarial 
work of a national union presently absorbed the whole time 
of a single officer, to whom, therefore, a salary had to be 


” 


assigned. 

‘« The reader will have perceived that, in passing from a 
local to a national organization, the trade-union unwittingly 
left behind the ideal of primitive democracy. The setting 
apart of one man from among the members to do the clerical 
work of the whole society destroyed the possibility of equal 
and identical service by all the members and laid the founda- 
tion of a separate governing class. The practice of; requiring 
members to act in rotation was silently abandoned. Once 
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chosen for his post, the general secretary could rely with con- 
fidence, unless he proved himself obviously unfit or grossly 
incompetent, on being annually re-elected. Spending all 
day at office work, he soon acquired a professional expert- 
ness quite out of the reach of his fellow-members who re- 
mained at the bench or the forge. 

‘** By the term referendum, the medion paren of politi- 
cal institutions understands the submission to the votes of the 
whole people of any measure deliberated on by the represen- 
tative assembly. Another development of the same principle 
is what is called the initiative, that is to say, the right of a 
section of the community to insist on its proposals being taken 
into consideration by the representative assembly. As a 
representative assembly formed no part of the earlier trade- 
union constitutions, both the referendum and the initiative 
took with them the crudest shape. Any new rule or amend- 
ment of a.rule, any proposed line of policy or particular appli- 
cation of it, might be straightway submitted to the votes of 
all the members. Nor was this practice of consulting the 
members confined to the central executive. Any branch 
might equally have any proposition put to the vote through 
the medium of the society’s official circylar. And however 
imperfectly the question was framed, however inconsistent the 
result might be with the society’s rules and past practice, the 
answer returned by the members’ votes was final and instantly 
operative. Those who believe that pure democracy implies 
the direct decision, by the mass of the people, of every ques- 
tion as it arises, will find this ideal realized without check 
or limit in the history of the larger trade-unions between 
1834 and 1870. The result was significant and full of 
political instruction. Whenever the union was enjoying a 
vigorous life we find, to begin with, a wild rush of proposi- 
tions. Every active branch had some new rule to suggest, 
and every issue of the official circular was filled with crude 
and often inconsistent projects of amendment. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the United Kingdom Society of 
Coachmakers, for instance, had to put no fewer than 
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forty-four propositions simultaneously to vote in a single 
circular. 7 

‘‘ The disadvantages of a free resort to the referendum 
soon became obvious to thoughtful trade-unionists. It stands 
to the credit of the majority of the members that wild and 
absurd propositions were almost uniformly rejected; and in 
many societies a similar fate became customary in case of any 
proposition that did not emanate from the responsible execu- 
tive. The result in these cases was the practical abandonment 
of the initiative. Branches got tired of sending up proposals 
which uniformly met with defeat. But the right of the whole 
body of members themselves to decide on every question that 
might arise was too much bound up with their idea of democ- 
racy to permit of its being directly abrogated, or even ex- 
pressly criticised. Where the practice did not die out from 
sheer weariness, it was quietly got rid of in other ways. . . .” 

‘* We see, therefore, that almost every influence in the 
union organization has tended to magnify and consolidate the 
power of the general secretary. . . . . But working 
class organizations in England have, almost without exception, 
tenaciously clung to the direct election of all officers by the 
general body of members. Whether the post to be filled be 
that of assistant secretary at the head office or district dele- 
gate to act for one part of the country, the members have 
jealously retained the appointment in their own hands. In 
the larger trade societies of the present day the general secre- 
tary finds himself, therefore, at the head, not of a staff of 
docile subordinates who owe office and promotion to himself, 
but of a number of separately elected functionaries each 
holding his appointment directly from the members at. large. 
Any attempt at a personal dictatorship is thus quickly 
checked. There is more danger that friction and personal 
jealousies may unduly weaken the administration. But the 
usual result is the close union of all the salaried officials fully 
to conduct the business of the society in the way they think: 
best. Instead of a personal dictatorship, we have, therefore, 
a closely combined and practically irresistible bureaucracy.” 
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‘If, therefore, democracy means that everything which 
‘concerns all should be decided by all,’ and that each citizen 
should enjoy an equal and identical share in the government, 
trade-union history indicates clearly the inevitable result. 
Government by such contrivances as rotation of office, the 
mass meeting, the referendum and the delegate restricted by 
his imperative mandate leads straight either to inefficiency and 
disintegration, or to the uncontrolled dominance of a personal 
dictator or an expert bureaucracy. Dimly and almost uncon- 
sciously this conclusion has, after a whole century of experi- 
ment, forced itself upon the more advanced trades. The old 
theory of democracy, it is true, still survives in full strength, 
and constantly comes to the front when any organization has 
to be formed for brand-new purposes; but it is significant that 
the last twenty years have witnessed a marked change in trade- 
union constitutions. The old ideal of the rotation of office 
among all the members in succession has been practically 
abandoned. Resort to the aggregate meeting diminishes 
steadily in frequency and importance. The use of the initia- 
tive and the referendum has been silently given up in all com- 
plicated issues, and has been gradually limited to a few special 
questions on particular emergencies. The delegate finds him- 
self every year dealing with more numerous and more complex 
questions, and tends, therefore, inevitably to exercise the 
larger freedom of a representative. Finally, we have the 
appearance in the trade-union world of the typical form of 
democracy in its modern sense, the elected representative 
assembly, appointing and controlling an executive committee 
under whose direction the permanent official staff performs its 
work.” 

‘Under a constitution of this type the trade-union may 
attain a high degree of efficiencv. The United Society of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders (established 1832; mem- 
bership in December, 1895, 39,629), for instance, is admittedly 
one of the most powerful and best conducted of English trade 
societies. For the last twenty years its career, alike in good 
times and bad, has been one of continuous prosperity. For 
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many years past it has dominated all the shipbuilding ports, 
and it now includes practically every ironshipbuilder in the 
United Kingdom. As an insurance company it has suc- 
ceeded in paying, even in the worst years of an industry sub- 
ject to the most acute depressions, benefits of an unusually 
elaborate and generous character. Notwithstanding these 
liberal benefits, it has built up a reserve fund of no less than 
£154,000. Nor has this prosperity been attained by any 
neglect of the militant side of trade-unionism. The society, 
on the contrary, has the reputation of exercising stricter con- 
trol over the conditions of its members’ work than any other 
union. In no trade, for instance, do we find a stricter and 
more universally enforced limitation of apprentices, or a more 
rigid refusal to work with non-unionists. And, as we have 
elsewhere described, no society has more successfully con- 
cluded and enforced elaborate national agreements applicable 
to every port in the kingdom. Moreover, this vigorous and 
successful trade policy has been consistent with a marked 
abstention from strikes—a fact due not only to the’ financial 
strength and perfect combination of the society, but also to 
the implicit obedience of its members, and the ample discre- 
tionary power vested in and exercised by the central execu- 
tive 


” 





Spain’s Extortions from Cuba. 
RAIMUNDO CABRERA, 

Those who doubt that the people of Cuba are justified in 
their claims against Spain have but to study the statistics of 
the exactions to which Cuba has been subjected. The figures 
show the iniquity and avarice of the mother country towards 
the colony, and amply justify the efforts of the people of 
Cuba in their struggle for emancipation. 

All colonizing nations, such as England, France and Hol- 
land, have attended in one way or another to the support and 
advancement of those distant countries whither they have un- 
dertaken to carry their civilization and people, to enlarge their 
dominion and increase their wealth. Spain has disregarded 
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this rule. Her policy has always been to make the colony 
support itself with its own resources, and also contribute to 
the national revenues. During the whole of the first quarter 
of the present century in which the population of the island 
of Cuba did not reach half a million, notwithstanding the large 
importation of negro slaves from Africa, Cubans defrayed, 
with their own resources, all the expenditures of their ex- 
chequer, while the Spanish nation failed to contribute a single 
penny toward the increasing needs of the colony, even for the 
support of public schools, which were entirely neglected. 

In 1827 began to a certain extent the agricultural pros- 
perity of the island by the exportation of its cane-sugar and 
tobacco, and by the increase of its population, due to the 
immigration of Spaniards from the Central and South-Ameri- 
can countries that had just achieved their independence. 
Spain then hastened to withdraw half a million dollars from 
the treasury of the island, which she took to Madrid and 
applied to the needs of the nation. From that date Cuba 
continued to contribute annually to the treasury of Spain, 
up to 1864, a sum averaging not less than two million and a 
half dollars, and aggregating $89,107,287. The first step 
having been taken in this direction, the mother country im- 
posed upon Cuba in its local budget the assignment of $5,372, - 
205 for the use of Spain, without conceding to Cubans the 
right of representation in her Parliament or of discussing and 
voting these assessments. 

Spain made war in Africa against the empire of Morocco, 
and imposed upon Cubans a large portion of the expenses 
incurred thereby. In 1841 she acknowledged a perpetual 
debt of $570,000 at five per cent interest, in favor of the 
United States, to indemnify American citizens who had sus- 
tained losses in consequence of the wars of independence 
in South America, and committed the injustice of compelling 
Cubans to pay the whole of this national debt. 

She did the same with the expenses of the unfortunate 
expedition to Mexico in conjunction with France, which 
ended with the drama of Queretaro and the humiliating 
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withdrawal of the European armies; and she also made the 
island of Cuba pay the cost of the occupation of San Do- 
mingo, and the adventures in the Pacific with her former de- 
pendencies, the republics of Peru and Chili, in 1864-65. 

Thus is explained how the estimate of expenditures of 
the island of Cuba, which in 1830, when the population was 
755,695 inhabitants, amounted to $6,120,934, at the rate of 
$8 per capita, gradually increased every ten years, to $9,605,- 
877 in 1840, $10,074,677 in 1850, until, in 1860—when the 
population had augmented only one-third (being 1,109,429)— 
it reached the enormous sum of $29,610,779, say four-fold, 
or at the rate of $24.69 per capita, this sum being mainly ap- 
plied to defray national expenditures and debts, arising from 
wars and adventures in which the Cuban people were not 
directly concerned, and, at all events, should only have been 
called upon to bear their proportion, conjointly with all the 
other provinces and dependencies of the Spanish monarchy. 

In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies, a representative 
who is an authority in financial and economic matters, Don 
José del Perojo, proved by incontrovertible figures, that the 
Spanish government had withdrawn from the treasury of Cuba 
during the century, for the exclusive benefit of the mother- 
country, a total of $137,000,000. 

The annual budget of the island in 1868, at the breaking 
out of the first of its two great revolutions, amounted to 
$25,415,945. 

During the ten years of that disastrous struggle, the 
nation so passionately and tenaciously interested in maintain- 
ing its dominion over the unfortunate island, which it calls 
and considers ‘‘ an integral part of its territory,” did not con- 
tribute one penny toward the expenses of the war, but laid 
them all, absolutely all, upon the shoulders of the Cubans 
themselves, and has compelled them to pay these expenses 
in their contemporary and subsequent budgets. In the Span- 
ish colonial policy the consideration has never obtained that 
the colony should receive assistance from the mother-country ; 
but instead, that it was bound always to produce for the ben- 
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efit of the latter, and pay, as its own punishment, for the re- 
bellions which in another sense are held to be a national con- 
flict, of interest to all Spaniards. 

In short, the Cuban colonist is considered by Spain as a 
Spaniard, in order that he may pay taxes and obey. He is 
required to be loyal to the nation, but is assigned an inferior 
position, and subjected to heavy burdens, from which the other 
more favored Spaniards are exempt. 

Let us see in what proportion Cuba has paid, together 
with its own expenses, those of the revolution of 1868-’78, as 
shown by the following figures of its yearly budgets. 

In the first five years, from 1868 to 1873, its ordinary 
expenses at the rate of $25,415,945 aggregated $127,079,- 
725. Since then its annual budget gives these crushing 
figures: 








i a $40, 686,517 Sin cens ses $34,435,850 
1874-75 cecccecees 40,430,322 1881-82 .....2...- 34,435,850 
1875-76. ..2 ccccce 40,430,422 en) See 35,860,249 
ee eee 40,430,422 eee 34,180,880 
ae eee 40,430,422 ag ere 34, 180,880 
3875—79. 00. cccces 54,752,977 1885-86 .......... 31,169,653 
1879-80......... 54,752,977 1886-87. ... weeeee 25,959, 734 








Since 1886-87 the annual estimates of expenses for 
Cuba have never been less than $25,000,000. In 1894-95, 
at the outbreak of the present revolution, the estimate 
amounted to $26,733,322; the island had a population of 
1,631,687; every Cuban paid taxes to the State—not includ- 
ing in this calculation the municipal dues—$16.38 per capita, 
which is about the same proportion as that paid by the 
British subject, two dollars less than that of the French 
citizen, double the amount paid by the Spaniard zz Spain, and 
nearly thrice the rate per capita in the United States. 

All these estimates, which from 1850 to 1895, represent 
a total of 1,500 millions of dollars, have been applied to the 
payment of the foreign war expenses already mentioned, the 
revolution in Cuba, the interest and amortization of the 
debts contracted in consequence of these wars, and above all 
the support in the island of a large personnel of officials in 
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the administration, appointed at Madrid and coming from 
Spain; also to the maintenance of an army of occupation, 
for in each annual estimate the amount destined to improve- 
ments in the island, to agriculture, public works or education, 
has never reached one million dollars, say, one twenty-fifth 
part of the budget. 

In 1894-—’95 the sum appropriated for internal improve- 
ments was $771,125. To the national debt and general obli- 
gations, the army, navy and government administrative 
officials, the whole balance of $25,962,129 was devoted. Are 
stronger motives needed for a people to arise and struggle 
desperately to break their yoke, and overthrow the system 
that thus despoils and crushes them? 

When the revolution broke out in February, 1895, Cuba 
was saddled with a public debt of $175,000,000, at the rate of 
$118 per capita. 

Spain, as ever, desired that the Cuban should himself pay 
the cost of the war, provoked and sustained by her to prevent 
his emancipation, and let us see how with that object in view 
she manages the money of the rebels. 

To convert and consolidate all the Cuban debt, the Spanish 
Parliament, in 1890, authorized the issue of bonds amounting 
to $175,000,000. At the outset of the revolution she still 
had on hand $113,768,200 of the bonds with which she was 
to complete the conversion and pay all legitimate creditors. 

Instead of applying them to this object, the government 
has negotiated said bonds at 35 per cent discount, with the 
Bank of Paris, Banks of the Netherlands, and the Banks of 
Spain and Barcelona, realizing therefrom $80,000,000, with 
which she has attended to the expenses of the war for the 
first year. By reason of this operation the debt of the island 


of Cuba stands thus: 
Total amount of bonds issued in 1890 to consolidate and 


CE A a i 0.0 0 60.0.0 66:5-0cscntecceccensece $175,000,000 
Amount of bonds negotiated to cover the expenses of the 
first year of the revolution.............0-eeeeeeee 113,763,200 
Previous debt, left without consolidation and conversion.. 46,000,000 
iédeseudchemtse<dsteedeiesags $335,163,200* 


* See ‘Cuban War and the Spanish Treasury,” p. 122, GUNTON’s MAGAZINE 
for August, 1896. 
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The interest of this debt, at five and six per cent amounts 
annually to $18,000,000. The Cubans have put up with 
Spanish domination during four hundred years; but they will 
not be able to bear the terrible burden which this debt implies, 
nor the other expenses that are increasing every day through 
the present war. At this moment the debt represents a mort- 
gage of $201, and $11 yearly interest per inhabitant. 

Whoever studies dispassionately these figures, must real- 
ize the desperation which has again driven the heroic people 
of Cuba to the determined struggle now waging. 

No one can fail to recognize its justice nor to see that 
the entire responsibility for its horrors rests upon the mother 
country. 


Failure of the Nail Combine 


The Wire Nail Manufacturers’ Association, organized in 
June, 1895, by Mr. John H. Parks, of Boston, was formally 
dissolved on December 1, 1896, after an existence of just 
one year and six months. All the obtainable facts in the case 
lead to the conclusion that from first to last this was an 
uneconomic and illegitimate combination, maintained for pur- 
poses and by methods which could have no other result than 
ultimate disaster. Its collapse was the inevitable consequence 
of economic ignorance and foolhardy management, in what 
might otherwise have been a perfectly legitimate and justifi- 
able industrial enterprise. 

This combination has, of course, been regularly held up 
by demogogical newspapers and speakers as an illustration of 
what they call the growing ‘‘ ‘trust’ evil.” It is nothing of 
the kind. The nail combination never was a trust at all. 
There was no permanent integration of capital, under a defi- 
nite and responsible management, employing sound business 
methods, improving the means of production and seeking 
commercial supremacy through the lower prices and better 
service made possible by such improvements. The Standard 
Oil Company and the American Sugar Refining Company 
are conspicuous examples of the legitimate ‘‘ trust.” Such 
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combinations are directly in the line of economic evolution, 
and are absolutely essential elements in industrial progress. 

But the nail combination was of exactly the reverse type. 
It was simply a ‘‘ corner,”’ and sought to perpetuate itself, not 
by any relative economic superiority, but by arbitrarily forcing 
prices up to an absurd figure and drawing on the profits thus 
realized to buy up competitors, and prevent the sale of nail 
machines to outside manufacturers. Of course, the whole 
force of public opinion, trade interests and economic law was 
against any such undertaking, and it collapsed. No amount 
of reckless anti-trust legislation could possibly have a deterrent 
influence on other ‘‘ cornering” schemes, equal to the lesson 
of this one failure. The treasurer of the nail association, in 
his final statement to the public, says significantly, that 
‘whether the manufacturers are ever likely to get together 
again is a matter of much doubt.” Probably they will not, 
at least until they come to recognize the difference between a 
scientific organization of capital, and an indefensible, uneco- 
nomic ‘‘ corner.” 

In the various published {reports and comments on this 
case, there has been practically no disagreement as to the 
facts, though these have, of course, been made the pretext 
for any amount of indiscriminate railing against trusts in gen- 
eral. The history of the nail combination is substantially as 
follows: 

The association was organized, as before stated, in June, 
1895. According to allegations made and not denied, in legal 
proceedings brought against it at Indianapolis, the combina- 
tion included besides the American Wire Nail Company, the 
Indiana Wire Fence Company, the Consolidated Steel and 
Wire Company, the Illinois Nail Company, the Superior Barb 
Wire Company, the Judson Manufacturing Company, the 
Brooklyn Wire Nail Company and the Oliver Wire Company, 
a majority of all the remaining smaller nail establishments in 
the country. 

Before the organization of this pool the price of nails 
ranged from 80 to go cents per keg, which it is quite generally 
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admitted was too low, there being practically no profit in the 
business at that rate. But instead of endeavoring to organize 
the industry upon a more economical basis, with perhaps 
some rational and justifiable increase in prices, the combina- 
tion proceeded at once to the other extreme and adopted an 
absurd and excessive price schedule. Thus, by September, 
1895, the Pittsburg price for wire nails had been advanced to 
$2.25 a keg; in March following it had gotten up to $2.40, 
and from May to the time of the collapse it was held nomin- 
ally at $2.55. This, however, was 50 cents less than the actual 
selling price maintained by the manufacturers during the last 
few months of the pool’s existence, and as a result nails cost 
at New York and Chicago, freight included, about $3.20, and 
at points farther West, perhaps $4 to $5 a keg. Nails for 
export, however, were sold at much less than the domestic 
rate. 

One of the methods employed by the association to per- 
petuate its existence, was to collect from each manufacturer a 
certain contribution for every keg of nails sold, and make use 
of the fund thus formed to buy up competing mills, prevent 
the sale of nail machines to outsiders, and so on. Another 
device, used principally to keep the trade, was to allow 
monthly rebates of ten cents a keg to all dealers who could 
show that for the six months previous they had neither bought 
any nails from outside manufacturers, nor sold any nails at less 
than the established prices, and that they had duly paid for all 
purchases from the association, at the fixed rates. 

After the advance in price made in March last, the situa- 
tion began to grow more and more strained, and the position 
of the combination less secure. New mills were continually 
starting up, and had to be purchased at generous prices, out 
of the association’s fund for that purpose. Of course this 
drain kept on steadily increasing, and was one of the chief 
contributing causes to the final break-down. 

Then the association was obliged to maintain a regular force 
of inspectors to see that members were not violating their 
agreements, and this, of course, imposed a heavy additional 
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burden on its treasury. On the other hand, the non-violators 
were likewise a source of expense to the association, since 
they, by reason of their very fidelity, became entitled to the 
ten cent rebate on each keg sold. The organizer, Mr. Parks, 
had also to be paid something for his services. He was to 
receive, it is claimed, a royalty of one cent per keg, on all 
nails sold by members of the pool. 

Competition from such outside concerns as were not or 
could not be bought up, constantly helped to undermine the 
combination. In Iowa, a convention of hardware merchants 
from all over the state was held at Des Moines, and went so 
far as to commence definite negotiations for the establishment 
of independent mills sufficient to supply the entire Iowa 
market. 

Legal proceedings were instituted against the association 
in behalf of private complainants, and the prospects were good 
for a large amount of protracted and costly litigation. The 
most prominent suit was that brought by Louis B. Bramkamp 
of Cincinnati, who claimed to have made a contract with the 
Woolley foundry and machine company of Anderson, Ind., 
for the delivery of forty wire nail machines, which contract 
was broken by the Woolley company at the instance of the 
nail association. The plaintiff alleged that he had been un- 
able to purchase machinery from any source whatever, be- 
cause of the agreements between the nail association and nail 
machine manufacturers. However, it is evident that other 
outsiders were able to get plenty of nail machinery through 
some means or other, whether Mr. Bramkamp was or not. 
Still, there seems to be no question but that nail machine 
manufacturers quite generally had agreements with the nail 
pool, of the sort complained of, and it is easy to see what an 
expense this must have brought upon the latter's treasury. 

Along with all these accumulating penalties for economic 
rashness and folly, came an inevitable falling off in the con- 
sumption of nails, due to the extravagant price demanded for 
them. During the summer of 1896 it appears that the asso- 
ciation was unable to sell off even the limited output agreed 
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upon. Thus it is stated that while the pre-determined output 
for July and August was 60,000 and 50,000 kegs respectively, 
the actual sales in July only reached 30,000 kegs, and in Au- 
gust 25,000. In March last, the output was almost a million 
kegs. 

Towards the last, nails made in association mills were 
virtually boycotted by the retail hardware trade, both because 
of the high prices and because of the 50 cent addition to card 
rates, before referred to, the effect of which was to burden the 
retailers with the necessity of constant explanations to con- 
sumers, and at the same time practically prevent them from 
realizing any profits for themselves. The National Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, at its Philadelphia convention in Novem- 
ber, did in fact pass resolutions amounting to a boycott of 
nails made by members of the pool. 

Of course, there could be but one outcome to all this. 
The break came on or about November 2Ist, when Chicago 
agents and jobbers began selling nails openly at less than $2 a 
keg, though underselling had been going on quietly for some 
months previous, despite all the association could do. On 
December Ist a meeting of the association was held in New 
York city, and the organization was formally dissolved. The 
price of nails will probably settle down at about $1.25 per keg. 

After the dissolution, the treasurer of the association gave 
out a remarkable statement to the public, from which we make 
a few extracts: 

‘* The Nail Association has been in operation since June, 
1895. It has lived much longer than its most sanguine pro- 
moters expected, and as a financial undertaking has been an 
unprecedented success. 

‘* Its present abandonment is not due to any adventitious 
conditions in the organization, or to any internal differences or 
shortcomings, but solely through the large growth of outside 
competition, which has sprung up within the last two 
months. We do not think it would be good business to 
continue longer a policy which is increasing competition so 
rapidly. 
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‘The nail manufacturers of the United States have 
facilities for production which, when employed full time, will 
turn out about four times as many nails as the country re- 
quires. Asa consequence, the nail manufacturing business, 
up to the date of the present organization, had long been 
known as one of the most unprofitable industries in the iron . 
and steel line without an organization. . . . . Low 
prices on nails are now likely to prevail for some time. In a 
nutshell, this whole matter is simply a shuffle from high to 
low prices, deliberately planned and undertaken; and it is 
done as can scarcely be done under any other form of co- 
operative organization without any one losing a dollar. 

‘* Whether the manufacturers are ever likely to get to- 
gether again is a matter of much doubt. Certainly it will 
be a long time before they can do so, and meanwhile the con- 
sumer will have the benefit of cheap sales while the manu- 
facturer will have to work without profit—and who is to be 
benefited ?” 

According to its own admission, therefore, the Wire Nail 
Association was never intended to be a permanent integration 
of capital at all, but merely a temporary device for squeezing 
as much as possible out of the industry, and then suddenly 
dropping it to take care of itself as best it might. Instead 
of having benefited the trade, it has called into existence such 
a large number of new rival establishments that the total 
capacity of the nail mills of the country is now probably 
sufficient to supply many times over the maximum demand. 

The reckless indifference to rational business principles 
which has characterized the management of the nail associa- 
tion is weil illustrated by the observation made in this bulletin 
that ‘‘this whole matter is simply a shuffle from high to low 
prices, deliberately planned and undertaken; and it is done as 
can scarcely be done under any other form of co-operative 
organization, without any one losing a dollar.”” Yet in the 
very next paragraph, this gentleman complains that from now 
on ‘‘ the manufacturers will have ‘to work without profit,” and 
asks, ‘‘ who is to be benefited?”’ 
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Equally remarkable is the statement, made right on the 
heels of the collapse, that as a financial undertaking this com- 
bination has been an ‘‘ unprecedented success.”” What with 
the tremendous expenses incurred in carrying out the associa- 
tion’s policy, the great falling off in sales, the unexpired obli- 
gation of numerous expensive contracts with nail machine 
makers and leases of idle mills which had to be bought up, 
and the general condition in which the industry has now been 
left, the element of ‘‘ success” is very difficult to locate. The 
fact is, the whole enterprise has been a complete failure, and 
the fact of its dissolution is the best evidence of the financial 
straits it had gotten into. 

There is room for an intelligent, rational and efficient or- 
ganization of capital in this industry, and some time, no 
doubt, such a concentration will be effected. The pessimistic 
prophecies contained in the bulletin of the defunct associa- 
tion only indicate how completely the nail manufacturers have 
failed to grasp the correct principle which should govern all 
large capitalistic enterprises, if they are to meet with indus- 
trial and financial success. Had they gone about organiz- 
ing the nail industry upon a permanent and responsible basis, 
introduced efficient and economic methods, and established a 
reasonable price scale, their undertaking would undoubtedly 
have been a success, and the net results would have been ad- 
vantageous both to the trade and the public at large. As it 
was, they embarked upon a wild, irrational, speculative enter- 
prise and had to suffer the inevitable consequences. 





A Zollverein in Central Europe. 
G. DE MOLINARI.* 

Colbert established the first customs union by remov- 
ing the barriers which separated the twelve provinces and 
subjecting them to the same tariff, which was, by the way, 
strongly protective. A century and a half later the Constit- 
uent Assembly completed his work and brought about the 





* Translated from the Yournal des Economistes for November, 1896, by A. 
B. Woodford, Ph.D. 
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customs union of all France. In the interval, in 1701, a cus- 
torms union was accomplished between England and Scotland, 
and later, in 1782, one between England and Ireland. But 
this progress was not accomplished without meeting any resist- 
ance. The customs union between England and Ireland, for 
instance, gave rise to the most violent opposition, not, as we 
should have expected, on the part of the Irish, but on the part 
of the English protectionists. ‘‘A reform which puts England 
and Ireland on an equal footing,” they said, ‘‘will be fatal 
to the manufactures and commerce of England. . .. . 
Our manufacturers, our merchants, our ship owners, our 
landed proprietors, have become alarmed because they all 
realize that they will infallibly be ruined if we expose them to 
competition with a country which is almost without debts.” 
Petitions against the union came from all parts of the king- 
dom. The merchants of Glasgow begged Parliament not to 
allow Ireiand, either then or at any future time, an advantage 
which would result in loss to Great Britain. Manchester ener- 
getically condemned the proposed concessions, and Liverpool 
did not hesitate to declare that if the concessions were 
accorded, its port would shortly become a desert. The result 
has shown how accurate were the predictions of the protec- 
tionists. 

These unions, however, were between countries under one 
sovereignty, as were also the unions Jater made between Rus- 
sia and Poland, and between the different Italian States. It, 
therefore, came to be believed that political unity was the in- 
dispensable condition of a customs union. But the establish- 
ment of the Zollverein has shown that it is not in the least so, 
and that different countries can take down the customs houses 
which separate them and form a tariff union to the profit of 
their revenue as well as their industrial development, without 
losing in the least degree their independence. 

It was Dr. Frederick List who did most in promoting 
the Zollverein, and he met every kind of opposition, by no 
means the least important arguments being entirely contradic- 
tory in character. On the one hand, great prominence was 
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given to the fact that the association was conceived by a mere 
theorist, in utter disregard of all practical notions, and that it 
would be ruinous not only to the finances but to the industry 
of the small states; and that the spinning and weaving indus- 
tries of Saxony could not fail to ruin those of Prussia. On 
the other hand, its critics insisted that the union would be 
an inexhaustible source of trouble and disturbance, because 
of the conflicts of interest which it would entail, and that it 
would inevitably provoke a war between the members of the 
union, which would thus certainly be dissolved. But in spite 
of these sinister prophecies, the tariff union was established. 
Let us look at some of the results of the association from the 
point of view of the amount of wealth produced and from 
that of the finances of the members of the union. 

Both agriculture and industry in Germany have taken an 
extraordinary rise, since relieved of the artificial barriers 
which limited their markets. This appears from the following 
table of imports: 








1836-1840. 1866-1870. 
eee wo Pc ereccesertetoucoecess 233,000 cwt. 2,024,000 cwt. 
MM Getehieneutuekeeese kw bbeaen 6 131,000 ** 869,000 * 
PO Cceetinee SeUeebineewseceninvenes 185,000 ‘* 980,000 ‘“ 
DR chctib Rt Whites Dirt hs eeaweamentene ssa | * 35,000 ‘* 
EE Wcscinnckcesiencconsnneeni 6,870,000 ** | 75,510,000 “ 





The importation of articles of comfort, tea, coffee, wine, 
tobacco, etc., rose in an equally rapid ratio, showing that the 
increase in the well-being of the people was equal to that in 
the production of goods. And it should always be remem- 
bered that this general progress was not purchased at the ex- 
pense of some particular trade. Even the textile industries of 
Prussia, which were threatened with inevitable ruin by reason 
of the competition with Saxony, partook of the general indus- 
trial progress of the countries of the Verein. According to 
the statistics collected by Dr. Engel, the number of looms and 
spindles for spinning and weaving cotton, flax, and silk, more 
than doubled in Prussia between 1846 and 1861. I do not 
need to add that this progressive movement has continued, 
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and that German industry has become an important competi- 
tor to British industry, while it was practically of no account 
at the time when its home market was cut in pieces and a drag 
was thus placed upon its development. 

The success of the Zollverein has been no less great, if 
viewed from the standpoint of the treasury department. The 
amount collected by the general system has easily surpassed 
that raised by the several countries, and although the com- 
mon tariff may be submitted to important reductions in the 
next thirty years, the customs revenue of the associated coun- 
tries has nearly trebled as a consequence of the extraordinary 
increase in the foreign commerce of Germany;— 1835, 
61,500,000 francs; 1845, 103,000,000 francs; 1873, 168,- 
000,000 francs. 

Contrary to the predictions of the adversaries of the 
union, it is the smaller states which have received the greatest 
benefit from the suppression of local tariffs. ‘‘ The receipts 
from customs duties in Bavaria were less than one franc per 
capita in 1831-1834, and have risen in a few years to 2 francs 
35 centimes—an increase of 116 percent. In Wurtemberg the 
rate of increase was 49 per cent; in Nassau, 160 per cent; in 
Brunswick, 50 per cent. The receipts from customs duties in 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse have increased tenfold, and for 
Saxony the amount is seven times what it was before the 
union.” * 

Moreover, the receipts have more than doubled in the 
twenty years that followed the establishment of the Empire, 
customs duties amounting to 339,451,000 marks in the bud- 
get for 1892-’93. In short, the fiscal as well as the economic 
results of the union have surpassed the hopes of all its 
promoters. 

These results were of a nature to create a lively impres- 
sion on the minds of partisans of commercial liberty and to 
encourage them in their efforts to induce other countries to 
follow the example of Germany. As early as 1846, Léon 





* Dictionnaire de l’Economie politique de Coquelin et Guillaumin. Article, 
Zoll- Verein, 
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Faucher had formulated a plan for a southern union which 
should include the countries of the Latin race. In my turn, 
when I read the excellent work of M. Henri Richelot on 
l’ Association douaniere allemande, 1 asked myself, whether a 
union of the states of central and western Europe which had 
arrived at about the same degree of agricultural and industrial 
development, and which had the same products, would not 
procure to the countries thus associated, advantages both 
fiscal and economic, and whether the scheme could not be 
carried through without encountering insurmountable obsta- 
cles in the opposition on the part of various interests, indus- 
trial, agricultural and fiscal. The study which I made of the 
subject fully confirmed my belief. On examining the tariff 
receipts of France for the year 1876, I found that nine-tenths 
of the gross receipts of 249 millions came either from exotic 
articles or from the products of English, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian or Scandinavian industry. The larger part of the 
income came from half a dozen articles: 

Coffee, 83.5 millions; sugar (foreign countries), 32.1 mill- 
ions; sugar from the colonies, 32.1 millions; cocoa, 10.4 mill- 
ions; pepper and spices, 5.5 millions; coal gave 9.4 millions; 
iron, steel, tools and machinery, 5 millions; cotton, wool, silk, 
flax, hemp and their manufactures, 25 millions, the larger 
part coming from England. In Germany the division of the 
receipts differed considerably from this. Out of a total of 
153,162,000 francs in 1872, coffee furnished 40, 583,000 francs, 
tobacco furnished 18,040,000 francs, sugar furnished 14,321,- 
ooo francs, southern fruits furnished 5,669,000 francs, rice 
furnished 1,911,000 francs, tea and cocoa furnished 1,432,000 
francs. 

An examination of the foreign commerce of the countries 
of southern Europe showed similar results, so that I felt au- 
thorized to conclude that if the customs duties were abolished 
between France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Switzerland, and a Zollverein estab- 
lished between these different states, the quota which each 
would receive from the total collected on goods passing into 
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any of them would equal the amount of their present receipts 
—the history of the Zollverein showing that it would soon ex- 
ceed that amount. Such a tariff union would relieve travelers 
and commerce of the many vexatious annoyances, delays and 
expenses with which they are now afflicted, and this could be 
done not only without loss of revenue to the countries asso- 
ciated together, but withan almost assured prospect of benefit. 

Moreover, would not the industries of these states, hence- 
forth accustoming themselves to the free market of 130,000,000 
consumers, progress sufficiently to be able to meet all compe- 
tition from other countries and become less sensitive to the 
establishment of tariffs elsewhere? And would not the fear 
of being excluded from this rich and extensive market serve 
to curb the excessive exactions and protectionism of foreign 
countries in their relations with this union? 

Without dissembling as to the difficulties, political and 
otherwise, which the establishment of an international Zoll- 
verein would have to encounter, I said to myself that if I 
could make plain the advantages and could interest some 
influential statesman in the scheme, it might not be impossi- 
ble to succeed. At that time Bismarck was by far the most 
influential statesman, and I asked Prince Orloff for a letter of 
introduction to the great chancellor. I found Bismarck at 
Gastein, and was received by him in the most amiable man- 
ner. As is his habit, he was very communicative, and began 
by entertaining me with an account of his own affairs and the 
difficulties of his situation. He told me that he had to pro- 
tect himself against court intrigues on the one hand, and 
against the almost unbearable attacks of the opposition press 
on the other. When I suggested that the opposition press 
was everywhere unbearable, he maintained that it was worst 
in Germany. ‘‘ You ought to get accustomed to it,” I said 
to him; ‘‘ you are too nervous.” This was well worth the 
following humorous reply: ‘‘ If I were not nervous, do you 
think I would concern myself with public affairs? I would 
have remained a good country gentleman. If I were not 
nervous I should not be Bismarck.” 
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When he finally reached the question of a customs union, 
he presented me with a long list of objections. It would be 
necessary in the first place, he said, to abolish war. As long 
as war lasted, there would be tariffs. Moreover, a tariff union 
he regarded as possible only between peoples of the same race. 
Even among Germans it was not accomplished without diffi- 
culty. ‘* But,” I replied, ‘‘if you have succeeded in being 
understood by Germans, why should you not succeed in the 
same way with other nations?”’ To which he replied by em- 
phasizing the fiscal and economic difficulties. He expressed 
confidence in French customs officials and in some others, but 
not all. Nor did he believe that it was possible to satisfac- 
torily partition the receipts among the states in the union and 
adjust them to the internal taxes. Even in Germany it had 
been necessary to put a special tax on beer and brandy. 
Finally, conditions were not favorable to free trade. England 
herself would soon be obliged to renounce it for fear of an in- 
dustrial decline. He insisted that a tariff union would end in 
a continental blockade, and the idea did not seem to displease 
him. In vain I called his attention to the fact that the ex- 
tended base of operations of the union’s industries would ren- 
der them sufficiently strong so that they need not fear English 
competition. He concluded by saying, however, that he did 
not wish to discourage me, and that if I would bring him a 
favorable opinion of my scheme from a minister of finance, 
though he should be in the least significant of the states of the 
future union, he would give my project serious consideration. 

On my return to Paris I gave an account of our conversa- 
tion to M. Léon Say, who was then Minster of Finance. He 
recognized the force of all the political, economic and fiscal 
objections which would be urged without fail against the pro- 
posal to form a tariff union between states which had so many 
causes to separate them and make them hostile; but he was 
of my opinion, that this union would be a powerful instru- 
ment in favor of international peace, and that, although it 
would be exceedingly difficult to establish, it would not 
appear to be impossible. He was of the opinion, moreover, 
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that the surest and easiest way to secure a complete union 
would be to proceed as England had done, and establish par- 
tial associations. 

The Minister of Finance at the Hague, M. Vissering, a 
learned friend and colleague, who was formerly professor of 
political economy at the University of Leyden, encouraged 
me to pursue my project for a complete union, and told me 
that for a long time he had favored a customs union between 
Holland and Belgium. The chief difficulty. he told me, lay 
in the different excise systems. He also said that it would be 
necessary to adjust railroad rates, as these served to ‘‘ protect ”’ 
some industries. . 

At Brussels the eminent statesman to whom Belgium is 
indebted for the suppression of the octrois, M. Frére—Orban, 
stated to me that he had a long time since accepted the idea 
of a customs union between Holland and Belgium. 

It now remained for me to acquaint Bismarck with the 
result of the steps I had taken, and to await the serious exam- 
ination which he had promised to give the scheme. I ought 
to say that he fulfilled this promise very exactly. He sent 
me a note which, however, was only an amplification of the 
objections which he had offered in our conversation. In the 
terms of the letter which accompanied this note, Bismarck did 
not absolutely reject the plan of a customs union; he only 
wanted to ‘‘inform me in a general way of the conditions 
which seemed to him to prevent a realization of the plan in 
question, for the moment at least.” Notwithstanding the 
polite restriction, I understood that I had nothing to hope 
for in this direction, and I determined to address a person 
more influential than the most influential statesman, public 
opinion. 

In Germany, I have had the assistance of an eminent 
publicist, M. Richard de Kaufmann, himself a protectionist, 
but an intelligent protectionist who understood that enlarging 
the general market will enormously increase the industrial 
power of continental Europe. Ina pamphlet of 118 pages 
he undertook to show that the fiscal difficulties in a customs 
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union in central Europe would be no greater than were the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles which were overcome in 
constituting the Zollverein. MM. Kaufmann also maintained 
that continental industries had nothing to fear from mutual 
competition; and that German and French industry particu- 
larly would not injure, but would complement each other— 
supporting his opinion by a careful analysis of the foreign 
commerce of France and Germany. 


Influence of Issues on Parties. 

Political parties are the creatures, not the creators of 
public opinion. They are the unofficial machinery for formu- 
lating public opinion into definite recognizable issues, upon 
which legislative and administrative government can confi- 
dently act. We find, therefore, that in progressive countries 
political parties are constantly undergoing modification accord- 
ing as the convictions of the people recede or advance in the 
direction of any given policy, and periodically we have a gen- 
eral breaking up of party lines and the formation of substan- 
tially new groups; or, in other words, a reorganization of the 
elements of the old parties on new lines for new issues. Here 
in the United States these reorganizations have been more 
pronounced and frequent than anywhere else, because of the 
new problems constantly developed by the very rapidity of our 
social and industrial progress. 

One of these reorganization periods culminated in the 
election of last November. For more than a generation the 
Democratic party has been clinging tenaciously to the doctrine 
that tradition is infallible. For the key to its policy it has per- 
sistently looked backward to the methods and standards of the 
past, instead of forward to the changed conditions and new 
ideas of the present and future. Its chief strength and re- 
source has lain in the most backward portion of our popula- 
tion, that of the Southern states. The South had slave labor 
for the corner-stone of its policy, and has steadily clung to 
the idea that the abolition of slavery was a crime against 
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Southern independence and prosperity, for which the perpe- 
trators, the free states, were to be cordially despised. 

With this nest-egg of industrial and political bitterness, the 
South has been a permanent incubator for economic and 
political heresies with which to sustain its unbroken antagon- 
ism to the public policy favored by the party which had earned 
its hatred. Its opposition to every form of re-adjustment to 
the progressive conditions and needs of the national life has 
forced it unconsciously to give aid and encouragement to the 
various industrial and financial heresies which have arisen, 
such as the greenback policy, the sub-treasury scheme, free 
trade, free silver, and the most radical socialistic features of 
the Populist programme. 

The South being the chief strength of the Democratic 
party, Southern ideas have of course dominated in the councils 
of the party. Democrats in other parts of the country have 
been more progressive, patriotic and intelligent, especially on 
questions affecting the economic welfare of the nation. But 
they have always been in a hopeless minority and compelled 
to yield for the sake of party unity, until finally the most 
reckless and incompetent element has come into complete 
possession of the party machinery and control of its policies. 
Gradually, also, the Democracy has gathered from other 
parties the elements of population having most affinity with 
itself, thus incorporating most of the malcontents aud enemies 
of the existing social order from every walk of life. The 
final culmination was the fanatical and revolutionary platform 
adopted at Chicago last July, and the nomination of a dema- 
gogical Populist for President. 

The issues there brought to the front necessarily became 
the issues of the campaign. Democrats throughout the 
nation who believed in mairtaining the public honor, the 
integrity of industrial relations and the principle of the indi- 
vidual ownership of property, were compelled to revolt against 
the Chicago platform and join with the Republicans for the 
preservation of our national institutions. The result of the 
election and the course of events since have made it apparent 
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that a very general and probably permanent rearrangement 
of party lines has taken place. Of course many Democrats 
who were repelled from their party by the revolutionary 
methods of its new leaders, struggled hard to maintain the 
integrity of their Democracy, and organized the third party 
movement for that purpose. But the results of this attempt 
were so insignificant that its perpetuation can hardly be 
regarded as a matter of serious probability. The mob has 
gotten full control of the Democratic party, and has driven 
the respectable minority element from its councils. In view 
of Mr. Bryan's aggregate of over six million votes, the political 
outlook for the future is too serious and menacing to permit 
of any considerable breaking up, on the grounds of senti- 
ment, of the elements which came together in opposition to 
the movement represented by him. 

Some idea of the extent of this breaking up of party 
lines can be obtained from a study of the election returns. 

In 1892 Mr. Cleveland received pluralities in 23 states, 
and obtained a total of 277 electoral votes, as against 15 
states and 145 electoral votes for Mr. Harrison. General 
Weaver, the Populist candidate, had pluralities in 6 states 
and received 22 electoral votes. Mr. Cleveland’s plurality 
of the popular vote was 380,810. 

In 1896 Mr. McKinley carried 23 states and will receive 
272 electoral votes. Mr. Bryan was successful in 22 states 
and will get 175 votes. Mr. McKinley’s popular plurality 
was about 750,000. 

In order to get a more exact comparison between the 
relative strength of parties in 1892 and 1896, the Populist 
vote of 1892 should be counted with that cast for Mr. Cleve- 
land, since the Democratic vote of 1896 represents the fusion 
of Democrats and Populists. Also, in order to show the full 
strength of this fusion, the Bryan-Watson vote should be in- 
cluded in that cast for Bryan and Sewall. Having done this, 
we get the following results: 
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1896. 





Popular. | Popular. Electoral. 





Democratic-Populist vote. . 6,597.94 6,508,700 
Republican vote 5,376,108 





Demo.-Pop. plurality 
Republican plurality 














This great reversal was brought about by the vote of the 
Eastern and Central Western states, together with a few of 
the border states formerly classed with the solid Democratic 
South. The states carried by the Democrats or Populists in 
1892, and by the Republicans in 1896 are as follows; the 
figures shown being the strict pluralities only, irrespective of 
the Weaver vote in 1892 or the Watson vote in 1896. 





Dem. Plurality, 1892. Rep. Plurality, 1896. 





144 1,822 
5,370 53,557 
498 3,837 
26,993 142,607 
7,125 17,948 
Kentucky 40,020 «+ 281 
Maryland 21,130 32,233 
14,974 87,692 
45,518 268,325 
181 (Pop.) 5,647 
811 (Fusion) 1,972 
West Virginia 4,174 11,487 
Wisconsin 6,544 103,607 

















On the other hand, five Western states, carried by the 
Republicans in 1892, voted for Mr. Bryan in 1896, as follows: 





Rep. Plurality, 1892. Dem. Plurality, 1896. 





1,270 33,190 


ones a 
1344 183 
: 6,658 12,493 
Wyoming 732 440 











The political revolution of 18¢6, therefore, resulted in 
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Republican victory throughout the entire manufacturing and 
commercial East and Central West, and in the Southern states 
most nearly in touch with these sections; while the Demo- 
crats, in fusion with the Populists, captured the purely agri- 
cultural and mining West, except California and Oregon, and 
retained, of course, the old slave states of the South. 

The Democratic pluralities in the old Southern states 
averaged about the same in 1896 as in 1892. In most of these 
states, however, there was a very considerable Populist vote 
in 1892, and as most of this went directly for Bryan and 
Sewall in 1896, it is evident that large numbers of the more 
sane and conservative Southern Democrats must have voted 
the Republican ticket. In a few of the Southern Democratic 
states, the increased Republican vote was very pronounced, as 
will appear from the following table: 





| 
Harrison vote, | McKinley vote, Increase 
1892. 1896. 





Alabama 7 54,737 45,540 
Florida 11,389 11,389 
60,191 11,886 
Louisiana 22,012 8,730 
Missouri 304,940 78,022 
North Carolina 3 155,222 54,880 
Tennessee ‘ 148,773 48,442 
d 164,886 83,442 
113,262 135,388 22,126 

















The vote of the great cities is one of the most significant 
features of the election. Contrary to the popular impression, 
these large centres of population have shown themselves to 
be among the strongest bulwarks of our industrial and social 
institutions. The influence of the intelligent, progressive 
forces developed in cities can be seen also in the large Re- 
publican majorities given in the rural sections of the Eastern 
and Central Western states, where contact and intercourse 
with the great centers is most frequent. The foliowing state- 
ment shows the way a few of the principal cities voted in 1892 
and 186: 
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1892. 1896. 





Dem. plu. . plu. | Republican plu. 





10,376 18,296 
76,300 21,997 
: : 25,595 32,253 
Philadelphia 113,999, 
Baltimore 21,109 
11,608 
56,543 
15,805 

5,454 

















In the regular Republican states of the East and North, 
the increases in pluralities from 1892 to 1896 were remarkably 
large, and in the main consisted of direct gains from the old 
Democracy. Thus, Massachusetts, which gave Mr. Harrison 
a plurality of 26,001, rolled up 188,446 for Mr. McKinley; 
Rhode Island, 2,637 for Harrison, 22,978 for McKinley; New 
Hampshire, 3,547 for Harrison, 36,173 for McKinley; Maine, 
14,979 for Harrison, 48,204 for McKinley; Pennsylvania, 
63,767 for Harrison, 306,246 for McKinley; Ohio, 1,072 for 
Harrison, 51,950 for McKinley; Michigan, 20,412 for Har- 
rison, 56,076 for McKinley; Minnesota, 21,903 for Harrison, 
53,875 for McKinley; Iowa, 22,965 for Harrison, 65,552 for 
McKinley. These increases were made in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Bryan received in most of these states practically the 
entire Populist vote cast for General Weaver in 1892, which, 
in some cases was quite large. The conclusion is, of course, 
that whole bodies of former Democrats voted for McKinley, 
thus giving, within the short period of one campaign, a 
breaking up of party lines almost unparalleled in our history. 
Nothing could show more forcibly the growing importance of 
the zssue in political contests, and the lessening hold which 
mere party tradition has on the public mind. 

This breaking of party lines and reorganization of 
political forces means a considerable change in the character 
of both the old parties. The Democracy, instead of being 
the Tory party, may now be expected to be the revolutionary, 
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socialistic party of unadjusted notions, class feelings and 
spasmodic impulse. The Republican party, with the accession 
to its ranks of a large body of old school Democrats, may 
also undergo more or less modification. Whether it will 
modify in the direction of more conservatism and become the 
party of wealth and respectability merely, or whether it will 
be true to the spirit of its own traditions and step to the 
front in its reorganized capacity as a still broader and more 
progressive party, taking hold of the new issues which the 
great progress of the last thirty years has called into exist- 
ence, will determine whether the republic is to continue its 
progressive march, or is to encounter a period of social ex- 
periment and chaos that will put it back a quarter of a cen- 
tury on the calendar of civilization. Bryanism has been 
defeated for the present, but whether that defeat will be 
permanent or only temporary depends chiefly upon the con- 
duct and policies of the victors during the next four years. 
Business confidence and social tranquillity have been restored, 
the revival of prosperity is already under way, and all the 
conditions are now favorable for applying the broader states- 
manship of the reorganized Republican party to our national 
conditions, 


Natural Causes of Agricultural Depression. 
JEROME DOWD. 


Agriculture has been undergoing the same change in 
America which it has experienced in all thickly populated 
countries. As the population of a country multiplies, large 
farming near the great centers must give place to small or 
truck farming. With large areas of cheap virgin soil, farmers 
can make good profits by raising large quantities of staple 
products, such as corn, wheat and cotton, together with a 
certain amount of live stock. But as the soil becomes ex- 
hausted, the cost of the culture becomes greater, and as the 
value of land rises in consequence of enlarging population, the 
taxes of land rise also, still further narrowing the margin of 
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profits. Soon it becomes more profitable to cultivate smaller 
tracts and to exact from the soil larger proportional produc- 
tion. In course of time, unless improved methods are 
adopted, even this intensive system, so faras applied to staple 
products, begins to yield less and less profits, because of in- 
creasing cost of labor, fertilizing, and continual rise in the value 
of land. Finally, the only profitable agriculture becomes 
truck farming in the vicinity of cities. Another potent in- 
fluence operating to change the character of agriculture from 
extensive to intensive farming, is foreign competition. As the 
old farms in America begin to deteriorate, virgin soils are being 
put under cultivation in Russia, Australia, South America, 
Africa and many islands of the sea. The new rich lands, with 
the cheaper labor, yield large returns at a small cost, and con- 
sequently undersell American products in the markets, just as 
American products have been underselling those of England, 
France and other countries. Agriculture is subject to many 
vicissitudes growing out of international competition. For 
instance, the culture of coffee in Arabia, the place of its dis- 
covery, has been injured by the introduction of the coffee tree, 
in Brazil. Wheat culture in Great Britain has been injured by 
the cheaper wheat of America. The raising of wool in 
Spain, where for several centuries most of the world’s supply 
was obtained, has been almost abandoned in consequence of 
the cheaper products of Australia, the United States and the 
Argentine Republic. Cotton culture in America is now suf- 
fering from competition with the more fertile soils of Egypt, 
India, Russia, Japan, China, ‘Australia and the Indies. At 
one time having a monopoly in tobacco production, we are 
now forced to compete with Turkey, Australia and the East 
Indies. 

These observations help us to understand why agriculture 
in many localities is unprofitable. The interior lands where 
large farming prevails, are those which are suffering the most. 
They are depreciating in value because of the falling value of 
staple products and the slowness of farmers to make use of 
modern industrial methods. The lands near the cities are 
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appreciating because of the nearness of market for all foods, 
especially vegetables, fruits, dairy and poultry products. 

This evolution in agriculture is not altogether gloomy for 
the tillers of the soil. Some losses and hardships are inevita- 
ble for those who are still pursuing the extensive system. But 
the farmers are not the only class who are subject to disad- 
vantages due to changing methods of production. The man- 
ufacturer of stage coaches is injured by the introduction of the 
railway. The horse car companies in cities are ruined by the 
introduction of the electric car. The manufacturer of hoop- 
skirts is injured when fashion decrees that they shall cease to 
be worn, and so on in practically all occupations. Another 
cause for the depression of agriculture is the fact that while 
prices have fallen the standard of living has been raised. 
Many of the present conveniences and comforts .of life were 
luxuries forty or fifty years ago, to be enjoyed only by the 
wealthy. For illustration, in North Carolina, the average 
farmer had sugar in his coffee only on Sunday. He made his 
own plows, rakes, handles, cradles and spokes, shod his own 
horses, and built his own house and stables. His wife not 
only made the clothes for the family, but the mattrasses, pil- 
lows, quilts, etc., as well. 

Now the farm people build better houses, buy tables, 
cupboards, tablecloths, carpets, curtains, pictures, pianos, 
organs, patent churns, cherry seeders, eight-day clocks and 
soon. They buy more and better clothes, hats and shoes. 
They eat better prepared food, buy more fish, beef, sugar, 
coffee and rice. Ifthe farmers would consent to live as their 
fathers lived before the war; raise home supplies and buy 
little or nothing to eat or wear, the profits in the business 
would seem to them larger. The improved standard of living 
is the obstacle in the way of the farmer's realizing the fact that 
while the prices of his products have fallen the prices of the 
things he buys have fallen also, and in some localities to a 
still greater extent. They do not take into account or 
half realize that their standard of living requires them to 
buy a great many more things than formerly. A citizen 
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with $20 a month may now live better, perhaps, than people 
generally lived a century or two ago. But pride does not 
permit one to live in any other style than that of his own 
age. 

And this pride is proper. It is to be expected that the stand- 
ard of living should rise among all classes with the advance of 
civilization. It is also to be expected that the return from 
agriculture should increase so as to afford better living for the 
farmers. But the increased return has not been pro- 
portional to the raised standard of living, for reasons just 
explained, and because farmers do not seem to realize that 
antiquated hand labor methods of production cannot give the 
increasing returns necessary to maintain this improved stand- 
ard of living. 

Agriculture is subject to one disadvantage which does not 
apply to other occupations. In every other business it is 
profitable to reduce the price of products and recoup by 
enlarged sales. But agriculture on a large scale, as we have 
just seen, is not profitable in populous countries. Despite all 
disadvantages, farming is the best occupation for men of mod- 
est ambitions. There is no other business in which an unedu- 
cated man can support a family with so little labor. The 
statistics of labor bureaus in the South show that many farm- 
ers make from 20 to 40 per cent on their investment after de- 
ducting all items of home consumption. Numbers of farmers 
whose lands, houses and tools do not exceed $2,000 in value, 
make a comfortable support for their families. There is no 
other occupation where this can be done with the same capital 
and labor. Agriculture is not an attractive field for fortune 
seekers. Men and women prefer to exercise their skill and 
genius in the cities, and the brightest and most ambitious of 
the young people are daily leaving the farms to become the 
leaders in trade, manufacture, literature, law and medicine. 
Human beings have gregarious instincts, and few of them vol- 
untarily choose the rural life. 1f the manufacture of food 
and other farm products by artificial means continues in the 
future as in the past quarter century, it may not be long before 
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everybody can move to town. Even the raw products, cotton 
and silk, are now made artificially. 

The writer does not deny that bad legislation, state and 
national, and other artificial influences, have contributed to the 
misfortunes of agriculture. To enter into a discussion of all 
the causes of agricultural depression would require several 
articles of this length. The aim of this article is simply to 
impress the lesson that some suffering must accompany all 
progress under the present economic régime, and that it is not 
in the power of legislation to shield all producers from the 
effects of competition without arresting industrial progress. 





IT WAS SAID of a certain class in France before the revo- 
lution ‘‘ that they lied and lied until they began to believe 
their own lies.” Mr. Cleveland seems to be in a similar state 
of mind regarding the absolutism of his own authority. He 
has exercised such an extraordinary amount of personal 
authority that he seems to think the Constitution invested him 


with the power of dictatorship. In his treatment of Hawaii, 
he assumed absolute personal power both in appointing ‘‘para- 
mount” Blount and in his determination to reinstate Queen 
Liliuokalani on the throne. 

He appears to be laboring under the same hallucination 
regarding Cuba. There may be some danger of rashness on 
the part of certain elements in Congress, but nothing is better 
calculated to increase such rashness than Mr. Cleveland's pre- 
tension to absolute power on the subject. His claim to be 
above and beyond the power of Congress is more likely to 
precipitate injudicious action than anything Spain can do. It 
is hoped that Congress will not permit itself to be goaded into 
any mistaken action by his offensive obtrusion of authority, 
but will possess itself in patience with the knowledge that in 
three short months he will depart into harmless oblivion. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

PRESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER appears to have diffi- 
culty in inducing American economists to accompany him in 
adhering to the ancient quantity theory of value. Mr. 
Walker has been so accustomed to unmixed compliments 
from young economists that avowed dissent is apt to almost 
have the effect of chafing. Yet there seems to be no escaping 
the ordeal, if Mr. Walker insists on a theory that scientific 
thinking has really ieft behind. 

In the Yale Review for November, he has a ten page 
‘‘ rejoinder” defending his book, ‘‘ International Bimetal- 
lism,” against a very mild criticism by Professor Henry W. 
Farnum. And in an editorial note Professor Farnum exe- 
cutes a neat and, what seems to be, a conclusive ‘‘ explana- 
tion,” which practically puts Mr. Walker out of court, and 
largely by using his own materials and his own authorities. 
In unqualifiedly adhering to the doctrine that the value of 
money is ‘‘like the value of everything else in the world, 


governed by the law of supply and demand,” and in assuming 
that ‘‘ those who hold the quantity theory of money are not 
bound to prove their case,’ President Walker appears to be 
departing from the scientific spirit and following the fortunes 
of a lost cause. 


THERE IS a movement in New York City among a few 
eminently respectable people to make Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
the United States senator from the Empire State. The 
ostensible object of this movement is to raise the standard of 
United States senatorship from New York. We had always 
understood that the function of a United States senator is 
statesmanship. In what sense Mr. Choate would raise the 
standard of statesmanship, it is difficult to understand. So 
far as the world yet knows, statesmanship is something with 
which he is more than ordinarily unacquainted. 

If a contempt for public questions and being proficient as 
a never-to-be-taken-seriously after-dinner speaker is an evi- 
dence of a high standard of statesmanship, then Mr. Choate 
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should be elected; but if acquaintance with great subjects of 
national concern and active interest in public policy are 
required, Mr. Choate is not within the range of considera- 
tion. The only rational test of fitness for the United States 
senatorship is a known capacity to deal with great economic, 
financial and political problems affecting the national welfare. 
So far as we know, there is not a single great industrial, poli- 
tical or financial question to which Mr. Choate has given any 
consideration on which he could properly be expected to give 
a competent opinion. Mr. Choate’s candidacy looks very 
much more like a game of personal politics than a serious 
effort to elect a competent statesman to the United States 
Senate from New York. 


IN DISCOURSING on ‘‘ Bank Facilities for Farmers,” 
Matthew Marshall, the financial expert of the New York Suz, 
gives the following advice: 

‘* The plain but unpalatable truth of the matter is that if 


the farmers who complain of the lack of bank facilities and 
of their inability to borrow money for useful purposes would 
spend less than they earn they would soon have money enough 
for their daily transactions.” As if credit was not an essential 
element of modern civilization. 

During the last few months a flood of inane stuff 
on money has found expression, but this surpasses any- 
thing we have seen up to date, even from the wildest 
greenbacker or the craziest silverite. None of the tribe of 
Peffers, Coins and Bryans, or the most reckless followers of 
Altgeld and Tillman, ever gave utterance to a statement so 
loaded with financial imbecility as this announcement by 
Matthew Marshall. Why not say, if our business men would 
spend less than they receive, banks would be entirely unneces- 
sary. Or better still, if everybody would pay spot cash, all 
credit could be abolished and Wall street wiped out. Or go 
a step further and say if cities would do without police and 
fire departments, water works, sewers, paved streets and 
public parks, our municipal indebtedness could be avoided, 
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and if they would only do without government, all taxation 
could be abolished. But Matthew Marshall’s philosophy has 
even greater possibilities yet, for if the people would but 
refuse to be influenced by social customs and indulge in only 
such food, clothing, shelter and travel as nature demands, the 
immense labor and expense of manufacture and commerce 
could be avoided; nay, more, if we would only be content 
with barbarism, all the burdens, sufferings, costs and anxieties 
of civilization could be dispensed with. Matthew Marshall 
is indeed a rare philosopher; he should be called to Washing- 
ton at once. 


IN HIS report to Congress, Mr. Carlisle thought it neces- 
sary once more to deliver himself on the question of free 
trade. In order to show the injustice of a protective tariff 
and how little it contributes to national prosperity, he presents 
a table giving the number of employés and amount of wages 
paid in protected industries. 

According to these figures, protected manufacturers em- 
ploy 987,579 laborers, or about 21 per cent of those engaged 
in all manufacturing and mercantile industries. The fact that 
protective tariffs directly affect only 21 per cent of the work- 
ing population, Mr. Carlisle thinks is a great injustice to the 
other 79 per cent, since whatever benefits the 21 per cent ob- 
tain must be at the expense of the others. Just when this 
childish kind of reasoning will become too absurd for repeti- 
tion is difficult to say. It is of the same piece as the much 
repeated stuff about the injustice of organized labor making 
special demands for short hours and high wages when they in- 
clude less than 30 per cent of the wage class; and the similar 
talk about the Cuban revolutionists having no right to speak for 
Cuba because a majority of the Cubans have not taken up 
arms. The truth with these and all societary movements is 
that every step in progress is virtually gained by the action of 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the class or country benefited. 

If it be true that protection will benefit 21 or even 15 per 
cent of our industrial population, then it is certain that it 
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would be a national benefit. The prosperity of the entire 
country can any time be boomed or destroyed by affecting the 
prosperity of any 20 per cent of the population. Take the 
wage workers for instance; let 20 or even 10 per cent be 
thrown out of employment and what effect would it have 
upon the laborers of the whole country. And conversely, if 
increased employment or arise of wages should be procured 
by 10 or 20 per cent of the wage earners, it would create a 
prosperous boom among the wage class throughout the coun- 
try. The same is true of industries—close 10 or 20 per cent 
of the factories and all of our manufacturing interests will 
droop, and, conversely, add 5 or 10 per cent to the workshops 
and the industries of the nation will boom. Therefore, in- 
stead of the 21 per cent whose prosperity is directly affected 
by the tariff being a tax on the remainder, their prosperity 
stimulates and often creates prosperity for the whole nation. 

IN ANTICIPATION OF legislation for the further restric- 
tion of immigration to the United States, an effort is already 
being made in certain quarters to magnify the political import- 
ance of ourimmigrant population. It is cited as evidence of 
their superiority that the foreign vote was cast against Bryan- 
ism. It is cited as proof of this that the states which gave 
the largest vote for repudiation were those which had the 
smallest per cent. of foreigners in their population. It is 
true that in the South Atlantic and South Central states, 
which went so largely for Bryan, only 2.65 per cent of the 
population are foreign born; while in the North Atlantic and 
North Central states, which went heavily for sound money, 
20.10 per cent are foreign born. 

But these facts prove nothing to the point. In order to 
establish the claim that the vote of the foreign population 
contributed largely to save the honor of the country, it must 
be shown, not merely that they lived in the states which voted 
against Bryan and repudiation, but that their votes were cast on 
that side. But there is nothing in the above facts to warrant such 
a conclusion. It does not matter whether poverty and ignor- 
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ance are native or foreign, they always imply political gulla- 
bility. The Southern states went for Bryan and disintegration 
because their population is made up largely of this quality. 
But there is no evidence whatever that the 2.65 per cent of 
the foreign population in the South Atlantic and South Central 
states voted against Bryanism. In the North Atlantic states, 
the 22.34 per cent of foreign born in the population are for 
the most part located in the large cities, like Boston, Fall 
River, Cohoes, Troy, New York and Jersey City. We know 
that in these great centres an overwhelming proportion of the 
foreign born population voted for Bryan. In New York City 
it is more than probable that 100,000 out of the 135,000 
votes cast for Bryan were cast by foreign born voters. So 
that while the majority against Bryan in these states was 
very large, he unquestionably received an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the foreign vote. This conclusion is also confirmed 
by the vote in the West. In the Western states where 25.46 
percent of the population are foreign born, the vote was over- 
whelmingly for Bryan. The probability is that fully 75 per 
cent of the foreign vote of the country went for repudiation. 


IN A RECENT sermon on the ‘‘ wrongs of the poor,” Rev. 
Dr. Walpole Warren remarked: ‘‘I thank God that the 
money question has been settled as it has. I am thankful 
that it was raised at this time. It has focused the main 
question, the widening abyss between capital and labor, the 
rich and the poor, so that we may realize its importance. 
Shall we wait until it is too late?” 

This has brought down upon the reverend gentleman 
some fierce criticism by the press. One journal says: ‘‘ The 
‘widening chasm between the rich and the poor’ is a favorite 
bit of rhetoric with many agitators and plutocrat-baiting stump 
orators and sentimental preachers, but there is no such chasm 
in the United States. . . . . The foreign and native 
blatherskite, the crank, the Anarchist, the virulent Socialist 
of the educated or semi-educated type, may like te abuse the 
rich. The shiftless loafer will usually envy those better off 
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than himself and grudge to others the good fortune which he 
has not the patience or the skill to win.”’ 

This kind of rash denial of the fact of poverty is as con- 
ducive to false sentiment as the most blatant exaggeration of 
anti-capital Socialists. Nothing is to be gained by denying 
what is obvious to everybody. It is useless to pretend that 
there is no ‘‘labor question” which demands specific con- 
sideration. As well might the Sultan deny that there are 
outrages in Armenia, or Croker claim that corruption was 
unknown under Tammany rule. To pretend that no man is 
poor in this country, who is not a ‘‘ shiftless loafer,” is arrant 
nonsense, and the utterer of such rubbish is no less a ‘‘ blather- 
skite’’ than is the anarchist or socialist who declares that 
‘* profits are robbery.’’ Perhaps no one thing contributed 
more to Bryan’s immense vote than the continued experience 
of the wage class with exactly this kind of irrational treatment 
at the hands of the press. 

It is a fact known to everybody that the wage ciass is at 
the bottom of the social scale, and that the changing condi- 
tions of industry are constantly creating new hardships which 
other classes do not have to bear. While this is an inevitable 
result of the progressive movement of society, it is the 
greatest of all reasons why statesmanship should be especially 
directed to the problems of the laboring class, and those who 
persist in denying the existence of these problems, or by 
belittling sneers create a public contempt for them, are the 
worst enemies of orderly progressive society. 





Economics in the Magazines. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, December, 1896. Lador 
Riots and So-Called ‘* Government by Injunction.” By 
Leonard E. Curtis. Mr. Curtis occupies thirteen pages with 
a defence of ‘‘ Government by Injunction,” with special refer- 
ence to the Chicago strike of 1894. Inthe Ann Arbor case 
he thinks the courts did ‘‘go too far,”” but the Debs affair 
he regards as different. It is true that the circumstances at 
Chicago were aggravated, and that United States troops were 
actually needed to quell the riot, but it is also true that so 
far as the injunction matter is concerned, the same theory was 
acted upon there as at Ann Arbor, and the two cases were 
different only in details, not general principles. We make 
no defence of Debs personally, but merely as the person who 
happened to represent the interests of organized labor at that 
time. We agree with Mr. Curtis in his remarks about the 
interference of federal troops to stop the rioting. But the 
injunction was really directed at the strike itself, and Mr. 
Curtis unwittingly testifies to this fact in his argument. The 
injunction, he says, was that Debs and his associates should 
‘* desist and refrain”’ from interfering with traffic, etc., and 
upon proof that they had disobeyed the order, they were ar- 
rested and jailed. Now, the only way in which Debs was in- 
terfering with traffic was by calling his men out on strike, and 
the only conceivable way in which he could obey the injunc- 
tion was by abandoning the strike and thus practically calling 
it off. It is not claimed that he had any part in inciting the 
riots. It was for refusing to declare the strike off that he was 
sent to jail. Mr. Curtis quotes Debs’s statement that: ‘‘ As 
soon as the employés found that we were arrested they be- 
came demoralized and that ended the strike.” This is true. 
The injunction ended the sfrzke; the rioting was another 
matter and one for the troops to handle. But it is perfectly 
apparent that in spite of the Court’s declaration that ‘‘ the 
right of any laborer or any number of laborers to quit work 
was not challenged,” the arrest of Debs and the others did 
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challenge that right, and defeated the whole purpose of the 
laborers’ struggle. 

This, we still insist, is a new and dangerous extension of 
judicial authority. All that Mr. Curtis says about the growth 
of the injunction principle and its present necessity may be 
true, but is not to the point. The use of this power, as 
applied to labor strikes, is zew, and the readiness with which 
itis being employed shows it to be a most serious menace 
not only to organized labor, but to ordinary personal liberty. 
The point that the Constitution only guarantees jury trial in 
cases of crime, and that these cases are not crimes, has 
no bearing at all on the question of whether such trial ought 
to be guaranteed. This is a problem of to-day; not of 1789. 
Certainly there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent this 
reform, and even if there were, the Constitution has not here- 
tofore been found too sacred for amendment when the still 
more sacred interests of civilization and social progress de- 
manded it. The success or failure of the labor movement 
cannot safely be hung upon so slender a thread as the personal 


judgment of Supreme Court judges, however great their legal 
attainments or personal integrity. 


Has the Election Settled the Money Question? By Hon. 
Wm. J. Bryan. One hint of the correct answer to this ques- 
tion might be found in the fact that the ex-candidate, in this 
his first important utterance since the election, fails to suggest 
a solitary new consideration or line of argument which his fol- 
lowers could use now or in 1900 to stem the tide of adverse 
silver sentiment which began as soon as the campaign of edu- 
cation got under way and the country commenced to seriously 
and intelligently study the money question. Probably if the 
election had been held in the middle of September, Mr. Bryan 
would have been elected; six weeks later he lacked some 
600,000 votes of success. The whole category of free silver 
argument was rehearsed during the campaign, until now the 
nation knows it by heart, and Mr. Bryan evidently has no new 
revelation to make. The question he should really set about 
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answering, therefore, is how long it will take to settle the 
money question at the above rate of 100,000 deserters a week. 
Of course, we are referring to the free coinage proposition, 
pure and simple. Whether the problem of Bryanism is set- 
tled or not, is an entirely different matter, and one which the 
ex-candidate does not discuss. Except for the sudden aban- 
donment of the silver issue and the adoption of a fanatical, 
socialistic crusade against organized capital, with a deliberate 
appeal to ignorant passions and class hatred, Mr. Bryan’s de- 
feat might have been as complete and crushing as that of 
Greeley in 1872. This anti-capital demagogery may very 
possibly form the issue in 1900, but the people have lost inter- 
est in the free silver delusion, and Mr. Bryan is only wasting 
time in trying to revive it. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, December, 1896. The 
Duty of the Republican Administration. By Hon. J. H. 
Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency. Irrespective of the 
merits of Mr. Eckels’s advice, it must be said that for a 


representative of an outgoing administration, as thoroughly 
condemned as this one has been, both by its own record and 
by the popular judgment upon it, to rush into print at this 


time with an article on the ‘‘ duty” of the new administra- 
tion, is a remarkable exhibition of political egotism and bad 
taste. It is like a bankrupt advising a successful business 
man. There is no reason whatever why the opjnions of Mr. 
Cleveland or his officers should have the slightest weight in 
shaping the policy of their successors, and the attempt of the 
administration to twist a vindication for itself out of the 
election returns is pure presumption. 

Mr. Eckels’s suggestions about the tariff are singularly 
inapt. He makes the customary J/atssez faire fling at ‘‘ law- 
made wealth,”” which may be passed because it means noth- 
ing; but when he says that ‘‘the protective theory, as 
applied to ourtaxlaws . . . . . has introduced into 
the citizens’ private business the elements of legislative control 
to such an extent that injury instead of benefit has been 
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the resultant effect,” it is time to demand particulars. When, 
where and how has protection injured the country? From 
1865 to 1892 was the period of the ‘‘ protective theory as 
applied to our tax laws,” and 1893-1897 has been the period 
of an attempted overthrow of that system. Mr. Eckels thinks 
that the prospect of continual tariff changes means prolonged 
business uncertainty, depression and stagnation. Perhaps so, 
but the only change since the war that has actually produced 
that effect was the Wilson law of 1894, which was the outcome 
of the free trade agitation begun and perpetuated by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his coterie of Mugwump admirers, and 
was not half bad enough to suit even them. Because of 
this impending business uncertainty he tells Congress that it 
must ‘‘not attempt a general revision for protective pur- 
poses.”” How is it that the administration did not happen to 
think of this objection when it set about smashing the 
McKinley tariff law three years ago? This tenderness for 
the security of ‘‘ business interests” is a remarkably sudden 
development; certainly it was not a noticeable factor in the 
preparation of the Wilson Bill. 

Mr. Eckels’s remarks on the currency question, however, 
are in the right direction. We do not endorse his particular 
plan for getting rid of the greenbacks, 7. ¢., gradual redemp- 
tion in gold dy the government, and cancellation; but it is 
creditable to Mr. Eckels that he is in line with the most com- 
petent authority and best thought of the day on the subject of 
sound banking and currency. 


Reform of the Currency. By J. C. Adams, A. K. 
Miller and Hugh Craig, respectively Presidents of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade and Chambers of Commerce of New 
Orleans and San Francisco. Messrs. Adams and Craig are 
right in arguing for retirement of the greenbacks and a re- 
formed banking system, and Mr. Miller is wrong in assuming 
that a restoration of adequate revenues is all that is necessary 
to solve the problem of the currency. Mr. Miller's article is 
noteworthy, however, because of the emphasis laid upon the 
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fact that the panic of 1893 and the industrial depression since 
were due primarily not to financial distrust, but to ‘‘ the threat 
of a iow tariff and the election of a Congress to discharge that 
threat.’” Ashe says: ‘‘ The repeal of the silver purchasing 
clause in no wise appeased the distrust; the promise of 
remunerative production, the invitation to investment and the 
satisfactory assurance to business enterprise still became less 
and less down to the ultimate enactment of the present tariff.”’ 
Clearness of political and economic vision is so decidedly not 
a Southern characteristic that we are glad to make special note 
of such gratifying exceptions as this. 


What Shall be Done about Cuba? By Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine. This is an exceptionally strong and well supported pre- 
sentation of the case for Cuba. It is the most complete and 
impressive statement of the facts regarding Spain’s outrageous 
misgovernment of Cuba that we have yet seen. In the first 
part of his article Mr. Hazeltine discusses the character of 
Spanish rule, and in the second argues for the recognition of 
Cuban belligerency by the United States. He shows very 
clearly the farcical nature of the alleged representation granted 
to Cubans both in the Spanish Cortes and in their own town 
councils; the enormous indebtedness charged upon Cuba 
{nearly $300,000,000 in July, 1895); the manner in which the 
immense annual taxation is squandered on salaries and for 
purely Spanish purposes; the burdens put on Cuban industry 
and commerce; the maladministration of justice, and the 
absurdity of the so-called ‘‘ reform” project which was under 
consideration when the present revolution broke out. Hayti, 
Mr. Hazeltine thinks, is no test of the fitness of Cuba for self- 
government, since the race division in the former island is 
about as sixteen blacks to one white, while in Cuba there are 
two whites to one black. In arguing for recognition of 
Cuban belligerency, Mr. Hazeltine calls attention to the fact 
that the insurgents now control practically all the open coun- 
try of the island, or much more than at any time during the 
former rebellion; that they have organized a de facto gov- 
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ernment; and particularly, that Spain, after having sent nearly 
a quarter of a million soldiers and most of her navy to the 
island, has been able to accomplish almost nothing towards 
suppressing the revolution. He also shows that Cuba’s 
position is nearly as strong as was that of the thirteen 
colonies when we were recognized by France, and that later 
on we, in turn, extended belligerent rights to the South 
American republics in their struggles for self-government. 


THE LOUISVILLE Courier-Fournal announces that begin- 
ning the first of the New Year it will replace its ten-page 
weekly edition with a six-page semi-weekly Wednesday and 
Saturday issue, at the present subscription price for the weekly, 
$1 per year. We are glad to see that the Courier-Journal is 
sharing to some extent in the revival of prosperity which it 
helped bring about by its strong and effective work during the 
campaign. It is a well-managed, ably-edited paper, and thor- 
oughly free from any taint of Mugwumpery—in fact, the Cou- 
rier-Fournal is the New York Suz of the South, and, though 
like its Northern prototype, frequently contriving to get on the 
wrong side of important economic and political questions, it is 
always interesting. Weconfess our inability to understand to 
what the Courier-Fournal has reference when it speaks of 
‘* continuing the battle for pure Democracy and true Demo- 
cratic principles.” Bryanism is the logical development and 
outcome of traditional Democratic ideas—state-rights, wildcat 
banking, free trade and /atssez faire. It is the evolution of 
‘* pure Democracy and true Democratic principles.’”” We can 
hardly imagine a stiff-backed old Kentucky newspaper, with so 
little of the humbug in its make-up as the Courter- Fournal, 
being content to straddle and dodge on any subject, least of 
all on politics. 
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Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Abridged Edition. By 
James Bryce. Macmillan & Co. New York and Lon- 
don. 1896. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Bryce’s work is the best book yet published on the 
form, operation and character of American institutions. This 
edition is abridged especially for class room work in colleges 
and high schools. It is not merely a curtailment of the larger 
work, but it is a concentration of it and in some respects has 
new matter bringing it down to date. No European writer, 
not excepting De Tocqueville, ever studied the workings of 
American institutions with such success as has Professor 
Bryce. He has accomplished what is impossible to most 
Englishmen; namely, kept his British prejudice out of the 
discussion of American institutions. 

The author makes some adverse criticisms on the work- 
ings of certain parts of our political machinery, but in doing 
so he is always fair and usually correct. In nothing does he 
show to better advantage than in delineating the characteristic 
difference in the political theories and principles represented 
by Hamilton and Jefferson. Without detracting from the 
strength and character of Jefferson, he sees that he repre- 
sented the negative principle in statesmanship, that he practi- 
cally believed in the divinity of the mob, always assuming 
that, if left alone, the people would solve all problems wisely. 
Thus while Jefferson stood for the maximum freedom, he 
lacked the elements of constructive statesmanship which in- 
volves the existence of central authority. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bryce sees in Hamilton the power 
of superior constructive statesmanship, with perhaps too low 
an estimate of the character.and capacity of the masses. But 
this very constructive quality in Hamilton gave us the protec- 
tive policy and an efficient national banking system, the two 
requisites to national development; neither of which would 
have come for a century, if at all, from the /azssez fatretsm of 
Jefferson. His no-government policy and his aversion to 
large cities would probably have kept us an agricultural peo- 
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ple, whereas the constructive centralizing doctrine of Hamil- 
ton, which saw civilization only through the development of 
American manufactures and commerce, gave us the impetus 
and principle of national development. 

As a storehouse of facts on the construction and working 
of American institutions it is invaluable; and the philo- 
sophic spirit in which the subjects and characters in Ameri- 
can history are treated makes it a most useful and wholesome 
book which no American citizen should fail to read. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC THEORY. By Herbert Joseph 
Davenport. Macmillan & Co. New York and London. 
1896. Price, $2.00. 

This is a remarkably well arranged book for classroom 
use. It is also true to its title, ‘‘ Outlines of Economic 
Theory.”” Moreover, it is entirely free from staleness. The 
author has evidently made a special effort to be very modern; 
so much so that he has been led, in not a few instances, to 
accept the undigested new with insufficient verification. In 
his opening chapter (p. 3) he lays down the admirable prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ Somehow and sometime the scientific law must fit 
into the business and practice of life in its moral, emotional, 
or bread-winning activities—otherwise science has failed to 
justify itself. It is not its own excuse for being.” 

This is excellent doctrine, especially for economics. 
Economic theories which lead only to abstract abstractions, 
tending to no practical direction of social affairs are worse 
than useless. Besides involving a waste of time, they tend to 
unfit the student for useful citizenship. Scientific economics 
are both inductive and constructive. A theory of wages 
which throws no light on the means of increasing wages and 
bettering the condition of the wage class is but a metaphysi- 
cal contribution to pessimism and a hindrance to sociological 
science. It is, therefore, gratifying to take up a text book 
which sets out with the announcement that economic theories 
must justify their existence by contributing to the solution of 
economic problems, even if the author is not consistent with 
his own proclamation. 
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On the subjects of value, cost of production, wages and 
international trade, Mr. Davenport holds some very question- 
able positions. On the matter of value, he has evidently 
accepted that immature and doomed-to-be-rejected doctrine 
of final utility, which assumes that the market price of com- 
modities is determined by the marginal purchaser or the 
purchaser to whom the article has least utility, instead of by 
minimum cost at which the dearest producer can afford to 
supply it. Just as if the utility of a thing to a person who 
would not pay the equivalent of its cost of production could 
have any more effect on the price than could the longings of 
a penniless tramp on the price of four-in-hands. 

He says ‘‘ the cost of production is not what is expended 
on the production, but what is sacrificed in an alternative 
opportunity.” In other words, the cost of producing a thing 
is what might have been procured in devoting the energies 
to something else. Thus the laborer estimates the value of 
his labor not by what it costs him to perform it, but by what 
he could get by working at something else, or by what he 
sacrifices in not working at something else. In support of 
this he quotes Professor Giddings as saying: ‘‘ The black- 
smith might be able to make $1.50 a day as an agricultural 
laborer when any other man in the neighborhood could make 
but $1.25; but, being able as a smith to make $2 a day, he 
stays at the forge. He will estimate the cost of production 
of his work at the value of his best alternative employment— 
the $1.50 a day.” 

This is purely imaginary. It is not true in any general 
sense among the wage workers, indeed if true at all. The 
blacksmith does not measure the value of his labor or the 
**cost of production of his work’”’ at what he could get at tail- 
oring or watchmaking or farming, for he does not know what 
he could get at any of these; he never tried them. He may 
know what others get, but he has no idea of his own capacity 
in any of those directions. He has been a blacksmith all his 
life. He makes no such comparisons; they never enter his 
head, because he is wholly ignorant of them and of his capa- 
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city at those employments. The pressure behind the black- 
smith which makes him demand $2 a day and strike against 
any effort to make him accept $1.75 is not at all what he could 
get at shoemaking or tailoring or watchmaking, but what it 
costs him to live in his accustomed way. That may happen 
to be for the blacksmith $2 in one place, $1 in another, and 
$4 in another. But in no community does it arise from his 
comparison with what he could get in other industries. Cost 
of production is, indeed, sacrifice, but it is the sacrifice of 
what one has, and not of what one imagines that under some 
other circumstances he might have had. This is another case 
of heading for the fog. 

Mr. Davenport also affirms the untenable doctrine that 
profits are essentially the same as wages. This is one of the 
most confusing of the recently suggested economic tenets. It 
confounds what is a primary element of cost with what is es- 
sentially and always an incidental, contingent, surplus incre- 
ment; the result of this is to involve the wage question, 
which is one of the most important social problems of our 
times, in hopeless confusion. The wage receiver and the 
profit receiver occupy essentially and emphatically different 
economic positions. Wages are an indispensable condition 
of production. Profits are an incidental result of ex- 
ceptionally successful production only. High wages are the 
result of permanent social forces. High profits are the result 
of exceptional productive enterprise. The one is the neces- 
sary result of a social cause and the other the temporary re- 
sult of exceptional effort, which can be continued only so long 
and in proportion as the effort producing profit is exceptional, 
disappearing whenever by the general progress the exceptional 
has become the normal. 

The book, however, has many strong points. It is well 
written. The theoretical positions are lucidly presented and 
it has the merit, at least, of committing its errors in the di- 
rection of struggling for new light rather than tenaciously hug- 
ging old exploded theories. 

















